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fare cen fOr for not less than Three Months, and in ad 
and other C\ 


vance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, Quai M 
‘ountries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 
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PRICE 
FOURESNCE 
Stamped Edition, §d. 





Subscribers residing in remote places, ‘the v weekly 1 numbers are re reissued in M Monthly Parts, stitched in a . wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. ~Subseriptions for the § Stamped Edition 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’ ‘s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 











as... 
oYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
Or rain ALBEMARLE-STREET.—The ACTON cay ppise 
baring been udicated to Tuomas Wnarrton Jones, F.R.S., 
Essays of the other ee ead y pees on pod ow why te 
eC = 
ir B. Viscest, the JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.L. 


ARTS, 





Y OF 
ADELPHI, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 


i] of the Society of Arts request attention to the fol- 
ring announcement, from which it will be seen that it is their 
desire to encourage the production of Philosophical prenkions on 
various departments of the Great Exhibition, which shall set 
en the pecu caer advantages to be deri ved fom each by the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce ree 6f the cow 
The su i treatises are to be the } pr 
sod should the Council see fit, they will er the sa 
ted and published, awarding to the ar net amount of any 
prof which may arise from the publication after the payment of the 


in the name of the Society, the large 
ounds for the d the Society's 


ope sot in the section of Kaw Materials and Produce. 
Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Treatise on the objects 


c 
edal and ‘Twenty-five Senote for the best, and a small 
1 Ten Pounds for the seco! “on —g Treatise on the objects 
the section of Manufact 
edal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
qhibited in the section of Fine Arts. 
Each Treatise must occup , ot as gusty as possible eighty pages of 
thesize of the Bridgewater 


GocrET 


ae of the Societ 
me to 


edal and Twenty-five 


Society will also ones ~ ms large M 
gaines for the best gene ral Treatise oo the Exhibition, srpeted 
: ‘or 


, and and s 
the best Treatises on any special object “or rw of objects exhi- 





Each Treatise must be signed with a motto, and be accompanied 
byasealed envelope bearing the same motto, and containing the 
awe and address of the Author. 

All cumpuntentions must be written on foolscap paper, half 
margin, and sent carriage free, addressed to Grorce Guove, Esq., 


The Council reserve to themselves full power of fivins such 
aly of the premium e communication shall be adjudge: 


a _~ 
deserve, or of withholding the whole. 








Norz.—ln of ions having been 
nade to the Council on the subject, and to give rn time for the 
ion of the Treatises, the day for the delivery of them is 

until the 30th November, 1851. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp-squaRE.— 
The CLASSES OPEN fn after the Easter Vacation on 
THURSDAY, April 24. pectuses may be had "at the College 
between the hours of 10 and 4 4. * single Lecture in each Class is 
open toany Lady who gives her card. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL. 
The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 











CuassicaL eter it “y.- E LONG, Esq 
f Trinity College Cambridge. 
This Coll +. a Classical and General Education for the 
i th emen and Gentlemen on the principles of the Church 


Provision is made for those Students for whom Mathematical 
Instruction is iall, required, or who are preparing for the 
Army and other Professio: 

B... Scholarships have been instituted, of 302. each, tenable for 


at Oxford or Cambri 
its are admitted for the eesti so at this time or at 
Easter ; for particulars i re the pe or to 
AEL TOR i, Secreta: 


tary, 
Brighton College, Sussex. 


DUCATION.—HAMILTON -TERRACE, 
ST. JOHN’S-WOOD. oe mony jpaetes all extras together, 
vith Masters for Music, Dancing, Drawing, French, German, 

 Biceution, and Arithmet' io 60. per annum. None but 
respectability can be received fi ite Re- 


fences wilt" i d required. For P tL nd furth 
ven and requir or Pros us an: r 
particulars addr: os E. x Prt errnce 


Mase B., Drummond Lodge, 50, Hamilton-terrace, 
M. BAUER, from Berlin, undertakes to enable 
Persons to SPEAK either GERMAN or FRENCH, on 


aay ordinary topic of conversation, in a Course of Lessons which 
pre = he month, and which neither requires learning by heart 


Sateen in London, who have been pupils of M. Bauer, can be 
furnished on application.—Mitchell’s Royal Library, Bond:street. 


T?4 ARTISTS.—Several applications having been 
made to Mr. Wytp for space to exhibit ene Models and 
Stasuary in the Corridor surrounding his large 
Barth, Artists desirous of sending their Produc’ 2. are requ 
& note to Mr. Mitver, at 454, West Strand with full 
nee, of dimensions and subject, on or before the _— of 
April, as jt - + Limited space can be allowed for that purpose. 


. M.A., late Fellow 














odel of the 





AYIS—Messieurs les Etrangers sont prévenus 
mater OU hn Liste de la Société des Amis des Arts (Art-Union) 
ra ERT. B joes qu’é 26 Avril, pour faciliter autant que 
Any ls pie den des bi lets par te les Amateurs étrangers qui se trou- 

‘Ex 10nN. 
jue gaguant a a ie droit de choisir parmi toutes les Expositions 
cette année un Tableau ou autre ouvrage de la 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


wees 


Secrétaires 
Honoraires. 





HE LAKES OF ENGLAND.—Earty 1n 
May will be EXHIBITED IN LONDON, the OIL PIC- 
TURES (upwards of 25 in number) of the varied and splendid 
Scenery of the “BRITISH LAKES,” painted during the last 
three years, by J. B. PYNE, Esq.—Further particulars will 

appear in future announcements. 
MARTIN'’S- 


hN ODEL DRAWING.—84, ST. 

LANE, Charing Cross, removed from Exeter Hall.—Per- 
spective, Landscape. and Figure Drawing taught from Models—the 
most successful method of learning to draw from Nature. Terms, 
208. for Twenty Lessons. Schools and Families attended. Private 

essous given. For further particulars apply to Mr. Ganpee, 84, 


St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 
|S Neat MARTIN" Ss HALL._MONTHLY “CON- 
8 of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, under the 
Direction a Mr. JOHN ULLAL, —The SIXTH ‘CONCERT 
will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 16th, when 
will be performed Haydn's Oratorio” The Passion’; and for the 
first time in this country,a Tantum Ergo, by Rossini ; to be fol- 
lowed by the Sanctus Hosanna and Benedictus of Charles Gounod 
(first performed at the Third pontnly ements and Mendelssohn's 
Lauda Sion. is rs. Miss K earns, Miss 
Williams, Messrs. Locker, W illiams. — nT Whitwonehe The Chorus 
will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper School. 
Tickets -emerees Seats, 6s; Double ditto, 9s. ; Area, 3s.; Double 
ditto, 48. 6d.; y be had of Mr. Parken, 445, West Strand ; of the 
Music-sellers ; and at St. Martin’s Hall. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET. 


R. HENRY NICHOLLS has the honour to 

announce THREE of his DRAMATIC READINGS of 
SHAKSPERE at theabove Hall. TUESDAY NEXT, April 15, 
pt Ww OEE eon NEXT, aa 16, MACBETH ; 
TH AY N April 17, MERCHANT OF VENICE.— 
pn ny 18. ; “eserved Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 15s. 


Commence a 
Private Readings, &c. to be 














obieensl 16, men om Strand. 


PREATMENT of the INSANE 
ESTIMONIAL to Dr. CONOLLY. 

The Subscription List being about to close, Subscribers are re- 
spectfully requested to pay their subscriptions at their earliest 
yon Mey The payment may be made to either of the Necre- 

n , by Cheque, or by Post-Office Order through the 
Post Office, Piccadilly. Payments may also be made tothe Trea- 
surer, at the Union Bank, Regent-street Branch, Argyll-place, 


ndon. 
J = N FORBES, M 
2, Old Burlington So Street, 
RICHARD ER 
4, [ie Be 


HE FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
Resident Physician, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D., situated on 
the London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ Walk 


from the Alderley Station. 

Just published, the TREATMENT of = N- 
CURABLE DIESASES. $s. By Howarp Jounson, M.D., large 8vo. 
cloth, price 48. A the same Author, RESEA RC tH s into 
the EFFECTS of COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY 
to illustrate its action in Disease. Large 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d.— 
Loneman & Co. London. 








centri 








GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
Sale of Important Autographs. 


T? N accordance with the last will of Dr. Jonann 
WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, Minister of State, deceased 
in the og 1532. the Heirs of the Goethe and Schiller families 
= FOR SALE the original AUTOGRAPHS of the whole 
Corres ~¥.. between the two great German Poets GOETHE 
and SCHILLER, extending over a period of more than ten years, 
from 1794 to 1805 inclusive. 

For this Collection,—which consists of 442 Autograph Letters of 
Schiller, 105 Autograph Letters of Goethe, and 408 Letters from 
Goethe, partly dictated, partly written, but all signed by his own 
hand, with aneienals notes, memoranda and addresses also in his 

own hand-writing,—offers will be received up to the Ist of July, 
1851 ; and those who wish to become purchasers are requested to 
address themselves, for terms and further particulars, to the 
undersigned, 

Baron v. SCHILLER, Neuenstadt, (an der Grossen 


Linden), Wurtembe: 
Baron WALTER y. GOETHE, Vienna. 





ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 


ORSALE, an ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 
by GODDARD, 5 ft. 6in. focal length, with an aperture 
4; in., with ree ers, a case,and a high mahogany 
stand with vertical and horizontal motion. Perfect and in go 
condition. Price 14 guineas.—Address, personally or by letter, to 
Mr. J. T. Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, London. 


0 BE SOLD, a Collection of of METALS, 
MINERALS, SHELLS, CORALS and FOSSILS; well 
adapted for a Cabinet, or to enrich a larger Collection.—Inquire of 
Mr. WALL, 5, Great Wild-street, Great Queen- street, Lincoln's | Tun. 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 

Vy ANTED TO PURCHASE, the Copyricnt 

ofa Ng fy or MONTHLY PERLIODICAL.—Apply, 

by letter, to T. E. Sovrmer, Literary Agency Office, 59, Fleet-street, 
London. 

OHN MILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS. 

—The New Bamber for APRIL is ready this day, and can 

be had Gratis on application. Amongst others it contains an ex- 

tensive selection of Books on Painting and the Fine Arts, from 

= Ly of the late Sir Martin Arthur Shee, President of the 

lemy ; a few Articles from the late Duke of Cam- 

ae Collection ; Works on Political F othe and History, 


Ballads, Poetry, the Drama, &c. 
Joun Mitcer, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 











FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGU ES. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be received for 
insertion in the Official Catalogues during the whole time the Ex- 
hibition remains open ; but as the Contractors are bound to paya 
poate. of 50l, a day if they do not deliver the first edition to the 
Royal Commission by the 28th of April, those Advertisements in- 

tended for the first five series of 20,000 each of the small Catalogu 

and for the first editions of the Illustrated and French ani 
German Catalogues, must be sent to the Contractors by the 15th of 


April. 
. orions | BROTHERS, W he magge Joint Coptenstons 


WE ES S'& BONS Royal Commission. 
Official pre ed tice, 29, eS Bridge-street, 


friars. 


On the First of each Month, 
HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Encravings from New Books and new Art-Desi Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 3¢. per annum, 


A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for their beauty of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls.; post free, 1s. 

Cundall & Madey, 2 21, Old Bond-street. 


[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the forthcoming Num- 
ber are requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 2ist, and 
BLLLS by the il instant. 

London: alford, 18, St. Pants Churchyard ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers*-hall-court. 


DVERTISEMEN TS and BILLS for the 
umber of the DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of MEDICAL. SCIENCE should be sent to the Publishers on or 
before the 24th <r Bills can be forwarded through Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. 


HE ART-JOURNAL and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
MAY Number must be addressed to Mr. Crank, Art-Journal 
Office, 49, Pall Mall, on or before the 15th instant. 


O BOOK-BUYERS at HOME and ABROAD 
Nes seues of FUSLIC LIBBABIRS. & 
ublished, Gratis and Post F a New ber of THE poor 
EPORTER a TITER ARY YIN TELLIGENCER, a Catalogue 
of Valuable Second-hand Books and Important Remainders, on 
Sale at oxtraordina low prices, by SormeRan, Son & Draper, 
British and Colonial Booksel ere, 5, hower- street, Eastcheap, London. 




















a On March 25 was published, PRICE THREEPENCE, POST FREE, 
No. 3 for the present Year 
or 

Vy ILLIS’S CATALOGUES of BOOKS, 

Ancient and Modern, “General Black Letter Works, 
and valuable Publications in Genera ee, all in good 
Library condition ; for Sale at low pri 

ECEDED a 


WILLIS'SS NOTES FOR THE MONTH; 
a Borie of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 
: Sa This is the cheapest Periodical published monthly. Sub- 
scription Three Shillings per annum. 


G. Witu1s, Bookseller, Piazza, Covent-garden. 
THE CHEAPEST DUPLICATE CATALOGUE ISSUED, 


Now ready, 
ULLS | NEW DUPLICATE CATALOGUE, 
selected from a large Stock, and offered exclusively to the 
proprietors of Country Libraries & at very reduced prices.—Also, 


BULL’S PLA 
for supplying Country Libraries with New and Standard Works 
<3 circulation without the expense of purchase, sent Gratis and 
Post Free. Orders to be addressed to Mr. But, Holics-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Tie const ee Works were delivered ot the 
a Be EDW vibie a week after the day of 
Nano, DES'S * PUNJALS DA- 
AG fice ‘The LIPE of STAN- 
LEY,’ * VOYAGE of the PRINCE ALBERT? *MERKLAND,’ 
“NATHALIE, ‘ALTON LOCKE: de i There can be pe delay 
e rr sy od to any Subscribers who require an ear 
f the bes Works. For Prospectuses apply at MUDIE'S 
sicker TiBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square ; 
or to the principal Agents—Mvupie ‘& Sons, 15, Coventry-strect, and 
C. Wiison, 37, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 











LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


GEVERAL of the PRINCIPAL LITERARY 
WO INSTITUTIONS in ENGLAND are supplied from MU DIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY with New and Choice Books on hire. A 
considerable reduction is thus made in their expenditure, and a 
larger supply of New Works furnished to their + od 
could be effected by any other arrangemen Pros 
one . Meg hd — eae seoent, a with, the Terme of of 
8 ription, wi forwarded on application. 

‘CHARLES Epwarp Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


HREE VOLUMES for ONE PENNY.— 

Unprecedented advan re secured to all Subscribers on 
onpIsHT SOI “ORIGINAL, and BOONOMIC Le Fuss. 
ONE GU A PER ANN will comman choice 
from 30,000 VOLUMES, including ALL THE BEST NEW 
WORKS OF THE DAY in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 
one ja 4 the same for two guineas per annum. Non 

Deortbere y from id. oe ro) per week. Prospectuses sent free 
rs receipt 0 two stam) logue, one stamp.—TH0s, UxvisH, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb's Bonduit street (Post-oftice) 
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ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY COM- 








Now ready, On the 1st of May will be pablished, 
GRATIS AND FREE BY P PANY.—The Directors are to BORROW MONEY with a finely engraved Portrait by Gio’, oat ban, 
ULAU | & co. Ss CULEERRLY LIST, FAs, BE periods 0! ae Sve, of or seven years, [HE LIFE of EDWARD BAIN 
A List rho} PRENCH, GERMAN, andother FOREIGN | Bishoi Station, sr he PC. P. *P. RONEY, See. py ans An EWE of ES, late 
WORKS, recently p ublished on the Continent, an imported by March 37, 1651. Author od Phe Hing a ineD BAINES, 
5 0-squa. 
Bees BG, Sete beet ROOKS (from Dollond’s), OPTICIAN and London: Longman & Co. Heid Newsome, Late 


SAMtann aayaaaee CATALOGUE of 
MATHEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL TRACTS 


zumes' the present time, both Eng i English ona ry oreign, 





MATHEMATICAL TECERU ESET: MAKER, _respect- 
e wr of their 


fully solicits from th 
Ha had upwards o: experience in Dollond’s, they 
that tall ~ He cubinitted by him are of the most perfect 





omer $ RLECTRO-BIOLoGy, 








elect od ma; 
from the Libraries of d i Englanc character, and at moderate pri Le imrty BIOLOGY or, the Electrical pjj, 
France and Germany. This Catalogue may be ha gratis, yap-; SPECTACLES, TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and | tcits one pees With Rules for py 
ps Lyk ey Beet cain ax postage | RAROMETERS.” SRTAT na abe MOLES: She wonderful phenomena roduced by Dr. Dar 
came mdon, or by post on g po Bs + ocx . and as well estab any olver fncte ling are ray 
41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. Griffin & Co. London and G: Sir David =< 
O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. j ——— lasgow. 
—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, Now ready, gratis and post free, 
PRINTING in Main rare kon, nernks he K 
0} . 
SERMONS, &c., greatly under the usual Rapid dispatch B ( ) ( ) I i [ B ° 
a po a thelr estab lishment; Pamphlets rea peady y Swentoy rad C S . 
urs copy. 1s also 
hi lish D — ot d eve! pnt tne made to push THEIR FORMATION, SUPPLY, 
to the Publishing Department, and every endeavour made to push AND MANAGEMENT, 








| aaa ree & CUNNINGHAM, , AveuSOnEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-KOW, BOSTO 


* Consignments ts of Books, Paintin 
Goolls,and of er articl 


NOTICE.— 
held the first week in June and December of 








nara Fancy 
felted sat Auction. 


The semi-annual Sales of Books oes 4 Trade are 


ON A PRACTICAL PLAN, BY WHICH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS MAY BE OBTAINED FOR PERUSAy, 
WITHOUT PURCHASE. 
Sent gratis, inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. SaunpERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduft-street, Hanover-square 


a , 








Sales == Auction. 


Valuable Anema 5 Property.— 
lates of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
te-hill, on WED- 


London Coffee House, Ludgate- 
NESDAY Next the 16th of APRIL, at One o'clock’ precisely, 


The entire Copyright, oes Sesion Plates, Steel Plates, and 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 


In 133 Volumes, feap. 8vo. ; together with 
The Copyright of 


JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 


SIR 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in ENGLAND in 1688; 


And the Co, hts, or Shares in the Copyrights of the 
“a parate Editi jons, in Bvo. of 


HERSCHELS OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
And of (in One Volume 12mo,) 

DR. SCHMITZ’S ABRIDGMENT of 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


The CaBINET Cocepanes qmubnnces } & body of Original Works on 
———— and Manufac- 
eiaion Gontributions from the most Eminent Writers 





History, 
tures ; com 


of the age in ie ‘aoe various de en 
Independently of the three te Works above enumerated, 


Plates, with numerous Steel Plates 


separa 
the Series consists of 1615 double foolscap Sheets of Stereotype 
and Engra 


vings on Wood. 


Pogiiopions sa and Conditions of Sale may be had of Mr. Hodgson, 


192, Flee’ 





Highly interesting Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
hed —evengreery 


Stock, Copyright, and Stereotype 


NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 


On the 1st of May will be published, price One in, with Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodeit; 
by Joun LEECH, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


FOR THE 


Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 


London: Published by Brapsury & Evans, 





11, Bouverie-street. 





WEALE’S LONDON EXHIBITED IN 1851. 


ern 








Published this day, an entirely New Work for the guidance of the Stranger and the Native, in a Volume of nearly 1,000 
pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 205 Illustrations, entitled 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY 
EXHIBITED IN 1851. 


THE WORK COMPRISES ALL OBJECTS WORTHY OF EXAMINATION AND RESEARCH. 


Auctioneers of Lit ninsky Property, orks illustrative of PricE 9s. 
the Fine Arts, will ~¢ mu ANAaE tot at Bs House, 
3, We catingaees 


4, and follow: 
One pS ge Pree ry RAKE and IN- 
TEABvrING AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. rom the Portfolios 
Ee = Serial the Letters m: particularly 





Mhustrate inet Histo: during the Period of the Civil 
Wars, including thon of Charles the First, Charles the Second, 
Prince Rupert, Duke of ee a et George Lord Dighy. the 
Earl of Essex, Sir Thomas inando Lord Fairfax, 
Henry rd Fairfax ge Goring, Sir ir aly Hopton, Hyde 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord en 5) Lenthall, Colonel 
Hutchinson. Toe Ruswort b. mi wyD, ee others ; also of 
Authors and Litera: ters, Poets and Dramatic Authors, 
Actors and A + the Past ont! + eed Century, ine! 

most int etters of Edmund K: 


May be viewed two days prior, pr Catalogues had. 

Stock of Theological Books of Messrs. Ives § Swan, an 

authentic Portrait of Will. Huntingdon, Baily on Annui- 
tes, 207 copies, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL b ‘AUCTION, * their Great Room 
1m, Floeadilly ehis day. oe DAY, April 12. and Five follow- 
ing days, Sunday and ood Priday ¢ the E EXTENSIVE 
STOC of THEOLOGICAL BOO. SWAN, 
——s ofthe Works of eminent Divines eh shieiy in a English 
r , Worms by and if renatiog to the Quakers, large Collection 
° of Mods 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Highly important Autograph Letters. Two Days’ Sale. 


pAb Les & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
sd oust UBS SELL b AUCTION. at their Great _— 
am, Piecadi 














29 and Gane 
RIANT YCOLLBOTIOR of AUTOGRAPH ‘LET: 
= ks the cee Ty MAN. ak dee m Collections ns many 
being impo t ietters from “hate of Henry AVI an “1 etters 
of contemporary F foreign So we the” Au iptographe Meri Crotnwall 
— oben y ft. Regiciles, s «eo. e Collection also includes im- 
English and Foreign, 





exander Parnese, Sir P. Slane Marlborough: Montrose, Nelson; 
&c._ Letters of Diplomatists on " leaportant State Affairs. Letters 
of Poets and eo Men: Prior, Rousseau, Voltaire, Byron, 
Shelley, p bares, De. "7 cers = Theologians : ne nal Wolsey, 
woe neler, ee &c. Letters of Artists 

er. 





: Rubens, 
Sir ¢. Wren ‘h 1 abe whole ‘Golleetion is in the 
Portraits and Ms. hical Mee a ‘ 
§ —_ Bik “Biogen ae a. Also, an extensive 


m an early date, about 30,000 in number. 
Catalogues are printing and will be ready in a few days. 


Joun WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 
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Just p ably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the yyy Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co.’s Military Seminary at Lathe, &c. & 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


“In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre 
paring it for a new edition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having bees 
introduced. Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
Scientific Principles involved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, aud 
the whole has been carefully revised and corrected. 





Published by J. MartnEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


DECORATIVE PAPER- HANGING 


MANUFACTORY, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMEN T, 


CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


451, OXFORD-STREET. 
E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANGINGS, (made by his patented 


inventions,) fitted up on the walls of the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &e., in every style of artistic 
arrangement, and for every kind of room. In addition, the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (the price 
in plain figures,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit for reception. 


Bed-room — other Paper-Hangings, 





One Halfpenny | Brussels and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. Lngh ae 


ped ge Best warranted Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut 
French and all foreign Paper-Hangings of the first fabric. dimensions, 2s, 3d., 2s. 64., and 2s. 9d. per yard. 
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On Tuesday next will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 





Just published, 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With a MEMOIR by 


9, HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. 


In Two Volumes, price 12s. cloth. 


-DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Rev. JOSEPH WARTON and others. 


-HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Price 18s. cloth. 


With Notes, by the 


In One Volume, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 14s. cloth. 


Fifth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK. 
STUART OF DUNLEATH: 


A SCOTTISH STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
Will be ready panentitel at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Also, just ready, 


CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND’ and ‘MERKLAND.’ 1 vol. 





RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
Nautical Romance. Scenes in the Tropics. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE PETREL.’ 3 vols. By CAPTAIN .MILMAN. 


Cotpurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


A| ARTHUR CONWAY; or, 


3 vols. 
nearly 1,40 


‘Y 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“SECOND LOVE ; BEAUTY AND INTELLECT.” 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


TALES OF HUNCARY. 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 


“ A series of national legends and tales, as instructive as interesting; bringing before us with great vividness the 
habits and thoughts of the nations of Hungary.” —Britannia. 
“ We mistake the taste of the reading public if these delightful volumes do not take a permanent ow ag seer + gl 
eck y ronicle. 
“The authors of the present charming legends have not only produced three most interesting volumes, but have 
opened a region of fiction which will be eagerly explored by many readers.”—Messenger. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. ' 








NOTICE. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
MIRIAM SEDLEY; 


Or, THE TARES AND THE WHEAT: 
A TALE of REAL LIFE, in 3 vols. 


Is now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries. 





Also now ready, Vols. V. to VILL of the 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES 
CASTLEREACH. 


EDITED BY THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


W. Suosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street, 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


OF LORD 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


This day is published, & 
HE Navut ICAL ALMANAC for for 1654 ; 
h is added a SUPPLEMEN 
1851, the a E ements and Ephemenides of the Pthe inchs yf 
Planets Flora, Victori Iris, Metis, Hebe, Astree Parthenene, 
Hygeia, Neptune, and nee Comet; with an APPEN DIX, con- 
taining a paper by the Rev. James Ci HALLIS, M.A., on the Corree+ 
tion of a Longitude determined approximately by the Observation 
of a Lunar Distance, 
*y* *THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC’ for 1851, 52, and 53, 
may still be had. 


John Murray, Albemarle-strest. 


> 


ae ublis hed, in 8vo. price 2d. sti 
N the ‘PUBLICATION of SCHOOL BOOKS 
wy GOVERNMENT at the PUBLIC EXPENSE: a Corre- 
spondence with the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. &. 
London : Jane man, Brown, Green,and Longmans ; 
d n Murray, Albemarle-street. 


rice Reduced from 4. 48. to 241 128. ¢ 
pyres’ S HISTORY of SCOTLAND ; 
Third Edition, 7 vols. 8vo, 
INDEX of Matter, Persons, and Places, to Tytler, 5s. 
In one very large vol. Svo. formerly 1. 18, now 128. 
‘“AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 
ABRIDGED by JOHN JOHNSTONE. 


HE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Fourth Edition; 
8vo. price 158. 


In two volumes 8vo. now reduced from 11. 5s. t 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of * DAVID 
HUME. By JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 





ust published, demy 8vo. price 1s. ; 
RITISH RELIGI( sus LIBERTY. ABROAD, 
and GENERAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ALL Na- 
TIONS : in a Letter A ™ Rt. Hon. Viscount Patmersron. 


THOMSON, 
Formerly Agent of Phe ey —s Foreign Bible Society in 
e! 


London: Partridge & Oakey, re and 70, Edg- 
ware-road (Hanbury 4 & Co, Agents). 


DR. 





“BROWN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
In One large Volume, pre. pp. 700, beautifully printed in double 
© 


olumns, price only 14s. 
BCTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. By the late THOMAS meow? a. Dp. 
cea - i Moral Piilesoehy EX the AJ rsity of E 
With a PORTRAIT, and y the late Rev. DAV D 
WELSH, D.D., Professor of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Also, just published, 
R. BROWN’S LECTURES. The Library 
Edition ge Nineteenth), handsomely printed in 4 large 
vols. 8vo. price 1. 1 

“An indetimable ‘book.”— Dr. Parr. 

“The style is so captivating, the views so comprehensive, the 
ergamente, so acute, the whole t thing so complete, that swans 
insensibly borne along upon the stream of his reason: oil’ ne 
eloquence. Inthe power of analysis he greatl ‘cranscen 
losophers of the Scottish school who preceded 

Morell’s * History of fa 

“ No intricacy was too involved for him to ae - lab. nth 
too mazy for him to exuees., The knot that thousands had left 
despair, as too complicated for mo’ hand to undo, oan which 
others, more presumptuous, had cut in twain, in the rage of 
baffled ingenuity, he unloosed with unrivalled dexterity.” 


“ The intellect of Brown is the most subtle of which the history 
of Metaphysical Philosophy furnishes any record. The exquisite 
poetry o: Lng! illustrations would render his Lectures an inte 
study, ev not contain those revelations o 
sectenosienl truth which constitute their highest value. The 
dullest reader of Brown's Lectures cannot rise from t perusal ° 
without loving their author, and having his love of his species 
confirmed and extended.” 


Also, 
HE ETHICAL PORTION of Dr. BROWN’S 
ECTURES, with PREFACE by the late Rev. Dr. 
CHALMERS In One thick Volume, post 8vo. price 6s. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman & Co. London. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 

for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Blementary 

Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 

public at large. To youth 





of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neg or whose 
attention has not been directed in phe life to such studies ; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief forthe memory ; and the Elementsof each Gotenee 
are wr not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 
. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in id e Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
and sufficient for a right understanding of every Ars and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated a nd 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, beth Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and oe 
Avgiication of Algebra to Geometry. Third wdition, 3a. 
clol 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers 4 
Paiversity College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy- 
‘a 


4s. 6c. cloth. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 


30, WELBECK-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
Mr. NEWBY’S New Pvs ications. 
a, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


FERNLEY MANOR; 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 
“Ts a rare combination of talent and taste.”— Britannia. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


———_ 


In post 8 ith beg a mg 
Post Svo. wi er 5 ustrati 
8, morocco entinne, price 8, bound in clot, 


“It is not pos y 9 good novel—it is more—it is one of the best of 
its class."—Morn 

“It exhibits Mrs. Donicr: 3 wonted feminine grace of manner, 
with more substance in the story.”—Spectator 

* She ueings | » a r iF agrace of thous ght and a purity of feel- 
ing.’ "— Daily N 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of AN 
f ANCIENT ASSYRIA igi 


With an Account of the Recent Ressarches in th 
* The story is s irresistibly attractive.”— cos and Militar, useum, 
“It is a story of no common interest.”—Crit a“ Xt = Bai eetierene ante stack mee - 
x** This edition has mg  Sherous? revised and enlarged 
- several new Illustrations i laced from recent additions tn” 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols, collection in the British en the 


MASTERS and WORKMEN. 2. 


By LORD Be*4x*«*, Sxcorp Epirti10x, 


In feap. Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d., uniform with ‘ 
“Tt isa very clever novel.”—Spectator. Proverbial 
“The story will excite the deepest interest in all — peruse it. Philosophy,’ ‘with Vignette and Frontispiece, 


We have read it with intense pleasure.”—Sunday Tim BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 


“Itisa book for the politician to study, and for the _ to 
And OTHER POEMS. 


be guided by.”"— Morning Herald. 
e A novel of ie highest order—it ought to be read by all grades By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. D.G.L FR 
- -R.S, 
ALSO, 


THE CROCK OF GOLD, 


= The author wields an - pen.”—Critic. 
And OTHER TALES. 


Ill. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. price 88, with Leech’s Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 
UNITED STATES, &c. 
During the Year 1850, By the LADY EMMELINE STUART 
WORTLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘ose Countries 


I. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of HoO-- 
RACE WALPOLE, EARL of OR- 
FORD, and the Rev. WILLIAM 
MASON. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 


Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of 
*The Life of Gray.’ 2 vols. demy Svo. 
*x* This Work will contain the last Series of the unpub- 
lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


BERTHA. 


“ This is an extraordinary work—one of great power in several 

espects. It is strong, fluent, copious in language, facile and 
varied | in, style, Sos and recondite in research, and brinful of 
inci t.”— 


Ill. 


THEONEPRIMEVALLANGUAGE. 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, in alpha- 
betical characters of lost powers from the four Continents: 
including the voice of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, and the 
vestiges of patriarchal tradition from the Monuments of 
Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia. With Illustrative 
Plates, a Harmonised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 


Translations. 
Part I. 
THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM MOUNT 
SINAI. 
By the Mew, CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted 


Essex, Honorary Member of the Literary Society ; Author o: 
*Mahometanism Unveiled.’ In 8vo. Price 21s. 


Iv. 
HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 
From the UNPUBLISHED LETTERS and JOURNALS of 
POLITICAL and MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED in 
AFGHANISTAN THROUGHOUT the ENTIRE PERIOD 


of BRITISH CONNEXION with that COUNTRY. By JOHN 
WILLIAM KAYE. 

*,* This Narrative is written almost entirely from unpub- 
lished Letters and Journals of the most distinguished mili- 
tary and political officers employed in Afghanistan through- 
out the momentous years of British connexion with that 
country. 2 vols. demy 8yo. 


Vv. 
GLIMPSES at the GREAT WEST- 
ERN REPUBLIC. 


By COLONEL CUNYNGHAME. 6yo. lis. 


Vi. 
THE SEARCH for SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


By C. R. WELD, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. In 8vo 


Vit. 
KATE DEVEREUX. 


A STORY of MODERN LIFE. 3 vols. post Svo. 


vu 
MADRILENIA ; 


Or, TRUTHS and TALES of SPANISH LIFE. By H. 


DRUMMOND WOLFF. In crown 8yo, 12s. 


Ix. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The In- 
provisatore, &c. In post 8vo. 
x. 
THE MAMELUKE: 


Or, THE ROMANCE of LIFE in GRAND CAIRO. By 
A. A, PATON, Author of ‘ Travels in Servia.’ 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordirffry to Her Majesty.) 


“It is able, learned, and instructive.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
“It must please all kinds of readers.”—-Morning Chronicle. 


In 3 vols. aaale 17th,) 
VALET T A. 


By the Author of ‘ Denton Hall.’ 


v. 
In 3 vols. (in the press,) 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR. 


By the Author of ‘Lady Granard’s Nieces, ‘Sir Arthur 
Bouverie,’ &. 


VI. 
In 3 vols. 


CATHERINE ERLOF. 
By the Author of ‘ The Prediction,’ * The Mascarenhas,’ &c. 
“ Equal to James’s best descriptions.”—Britannia. 


VI. 
WARKWORTH CASTLE. 


James drew their inspiration.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
VIIl. 
HENRY SMEATON. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


“ A thousand beauties await the readers of * Henry Smeaton.’” 
Naval and Miliary Gazette. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
In 2 vols. 218, 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 
DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 
valuable for reference.”"—Daily News Express. 
Il. 
In 1 vol. 78. 6d. 
KAMENSKI’S 
AGE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE. 


III. 
In 2 vols. 


SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Uniform with ‘The Night-Side of Nature.’ 


Vatican was the focus of the spiritual rule of the civilized world ; 
ancient superstition, will find no little congenial matter in 
Daily News ‘Kap 
‘** All who possess Mrs. 
without loss of time, add this book to their libeary.’ 
ew York Herald, 
IV. 
In 2 vols. 


TALVI’S HISTORY of the 
COLONIZATION of AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 


Inl am 6d. 
THE BOOK OF THE CAPE. 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER. 


vi. 
In 1 vol. 10a, 6d. 


SCENES FROM ITALIAN LIFE. 
By L. MARIOTTI, Author of ‘ Italy Past and Present.’ 





* The author has drunk deeply at the sources whence Scott and 


“Tt has historic value—is worthy of perusal, and likely to be 


“ It pertinently illustrates the barbarism of the period when the 


and those who are seeking illustrative instances of the ae of 


Crowe's ‘ Night Side of Nature’ "Ehouid, 


4 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. cloth, 


KING ALFRED’S POEMS, 


Now first turned into English Metre, by Mr. TUPPER, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, 


DEALINGS WITH THE INQUI- 
SITION ; 


Or, PAPAL ROME, HER PRIESTS and HER JESUITs: 
With important Disclosures. 


By Rev. GIACINTO ACHILLI, D.D. 
Late Prior and Visitor of the Dominican Order, Head Professor 
of Theology, and Vicar of the Master of the Sacred 
Apostolic Palace, &c. &c. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 


EMILIE THE PEACE-MAKER, 


By MRS. THOMAS GELDARD. 
Also, by same Author, 


TRUTH IS. EVERYTHING. 


THOUGHTS TOR HOME. 
9. 
In the prese, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDER- 
SON’S SCHOOL. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. By JANE M. WINNARD. 
Illustrated by Frayxuiy. 


10. 
Shortly will be published, 


THE MONKEY’S RAFT. 


By CATHERINE CROWE. 


NEW WORKS 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 
This day is published, New Edition, price 6s., revised and 
rrected, with additions, 


ECTURES ‘FOR THE TIMES; or, ILLUS- 

TRATIONS and REFUTATIONS of the ERRORS of 

KO An eM and TRACTARIANISM. b. the Rev. JOHN 

CUMMIN D.D., Minister of the National Scottish Chure. 
Covent Garden 


PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, LECTURES 
on DANIEL. Just published, price 9s. handsomely bound 


Ill. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
Seventh Thousand. With Illustrations, price 98 


SALVATION: ; a a Sermon, delivered be before Her 
Majesty, at B 








v. 
HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT. DISCUS 
SION. Cheap Edition, Seventh Thousand. Price 
xy* A full LIST of WORKS by the Rev. Dr. CUMMING may 
be had on application to the Publishers. 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-r0¥. 
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REVIEWS 


Public and Private Life of Louis Philippe 
Orleans, ex-King of the French, = is 
Birth to the Close of his Reign. By L. G. 
Michaud. Translated by V. L. Chemery. 

Hamilton & Co. 

Is the excited state of political feeling and the 
yseertain position of political parties in France 
at the present time, it is vain ‘to look for the 
calmness and on ye A which ought to cha- 
meterize history and the biography of men dis- 
tinguished as kings, generals, or statesmen. In 
the place of history properly so called, we have 
pamphlets—in more or less volumes, as 
the case may be—and professorial lectures 
ing with the red or white heat of contem- 
rary passion. Even the most admired, and in 
some respects most admirable, of the historical 
yorks of our near neighbours come within the 
terms of this description. M. Guizot taught his 
own political doctrines from the professor's chair 
ears ago,—as M. Michelet contends that he 
Goaright todo now. Louis Blanc’s ‘ History 
of Ten Years’ and Lamartine’s ‘ History of the 
Girondins,’ works widely different in character, 
are yet but extended pamphlets, conceived in a 
fugitive spirit. M. Thiers’s ‘Consulate and 
Empire’ is of the same kind. Frenchmen in 
our day, with hardly an exception, write history 
as they write pungent articles for the Débats or 
the National. They do not even pretend to 
anything like neutrality of position with respect 
to the objects of daily strife in the world around 
them. Avowed partizans, advocates, or cham- 
pions of certain men and certain ideas, they 
voluntarily decline the judgment seat,—den 
themselves the exercise of their judicial facul- 
tie. But though they make bad judges, they 
are the cleverest of advocates. The manners of 
the court in which they profess to plead lack 
thedecency and decorum to which we are accus- 
tomed in England; but the want of dignity is, 
in part at least, compensated by additional wit, 
vivacity, and variety. 

M. Michaud’s ‘ Life of Louis Philippe’—a thick 
volume of five hundred pages, going with much 
detail into the leading events of that prince’s 
career, so as to form a more connected and 
continuous narrative than has yet been published 
by friend or foe—is an illustration of these re- 
marks. It is written by a man who knew his 
hero for many years, served under him in his 
earlier campaigns as a republican general, and 
observed at no great distance his subsequent 
course from exile to a throne and from a throne 
back to exile. But it is conceived in a bitter 
and vindictive spirit. M. Michaud allows the 
unfortunate monarch no single virtue. He tries 
toconnect him with several atrocious deeds,— 
such as the murder of the Duc de Berri; and 
insinuates charges against him which are un- 
supported, so far as we are aware, by any docu- 
mentary evidence of a trustworthy kind. De- 
tailing much from his own personal recollection, 
and from that immediate knowledge which 
though not personal is often admitted in history 
on the writer's responsibility,—he forgets that 
in other matters affecting the character of his 
hero his statements require authentication. Yet 
with all its faults—and they will appear greater 
to Englishmen than to Frenchmen generally— 

book claims a place in the library of the 
Revolution, and will have to be referred to by 
¢ historians of these times. 

M. Michaud avows himself in the Preface a 
agg of the elder branch of the Bourbon 

y: and as he expresses his conviction that 
members of that family are endowed by 
nature with a rare combination of amiability, 





frankness and generosity, he feels bound to 
maintain that Louis Philippe is not a Bourbon. 
He age and tells the strange story of Marie 
Stella Petronilla, which made so much noise at 
one time in the saloons of Paris. The pith of 
this story is, that Philippe Egalité—whose cha- 
racter, unfortunately, affords no guarantee against 
the possibility of such an incident—exchanged 
his infant daughter for the son of a jailer with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance when tra- 
velling in Italy, in order to preserve the family 
estates from lapsing to the Crown for want of 
heirs male. All the incidents connected with 
this supposed exchange of infants, and with the 
events of their after-lives, have the character 
of romance:—the time, the scene, the chief 
actors, and the final issues. Our readers shall 
see what view M. Michaud takes of the trans- 
action.— 

“ The virtues of the duchess have been pointed to 
as a refutation of the charge of exchanging children. 
It has also been alleged that no inducement existed 
for either the husband or the wife to perpetrate such 
acrime. Wedeny not the virtues of that illustrious 
lady ; but who can tell how far her wishes were con- 
trolled by her husband? We know that the greater 
part of their fortune consisted ofdemesnes(appanages), 
which, failing male issue, of necessity reverted to the 
crown ; and that at this very period the duchess, 
after having been married four years, had given birth 
to but one child, and that a daughter still-born. Such 
was the state of affairs when the princess and her 
husband set out for Italy, where, under the titles of 
Count and Countess de Joinville, they spent several 
months at a village named Modigliana, situated on 
the top ofthe Apennines. Here the duchess proved 
to be in an interesting situation. The duke, who 
was fond of mean society, formed an intimacy with 
a jailer, named Chiappini, whose wife was similarly 
cireumstanced. A bargain was entered into, that if 
the duchess’s offspring should prove a daughter and 
the jailer’s a son, an interchange should be effected. 
Things turned out according to this anticipation, and 
the terms of the engagement were mutually fulfilled. 
The jailer received a large sum of money. His son, 
born at Modigliana on the 17th of April, 1773, was 
removed to Paris, and kept concealed till the 6th of 
October, when the ceremony of private baptism was 
gone through, as we have already seen ; while the 
duchess’s daughter remained in Chiappini’s house, 
and was educated as his own child, under the name 
of Marie Stella Petronilla, supplies being secretly 
sent once a year from France. According to the 
Memoirs of Marie Stella Petronella, she continued 
long in this melancholy position, ignorant of her high 
birth, and very ill treated by her supposed mother, 
who loved her not, and lamented that son whose fate 
was hidden from her. The father had some idea of 
the truth ; but knowing the duke only as Count de 
Joinville, never dreamed that he was a Prince of the 
Blood Royal of France. His reputed daughter ex- 
celled all his other children in beauty. Everything, 
indeed, about her indicated that she was of different 
blood. Her wit and precocity astonished every one. 
Before she had completed her seventeenth year she 
so captivated Lord Newburgh, a British nobleman, 
then travelling in Italy, that he made her his wife 
almost against her inclination, and conducted her to 
a home of splendour and magnificence on the banks 
of the Thames. By this marriage she had several 
children, one of whom is now an English Peer. On 
the death of Lord Newburgh she succeeded to a 
handsome jointure, but of this she afterwards forfeited 
a great part on her marriage with a Russian noble- 
man, the Baron de Sternberg. With him she lived 
for several years in great style in St. Petersburgh. A 
son was there born to her, who, while yet young, ac- 
companied her to Italy before the death of Chiap- 
pini, whom she still regarded as her father. This 
man before his death addressed a letter to her, which 
altered her whole destiny,and troubled the remainder 
of her days.” 

This letter, supposing it to be real, revealed 
to the Baroness de Sternberg the secret of her 
birth. It ran as follows.— 

“ My Lady,—I am near the term of my earthly 





existence, and now, for the first time, unfold the fol- 
lowing secret, which very intimately concerns you.— 
On the day that you were born my wife gave birth 
to a son. Your mother, who is long dead, was a 
stranger tome. A proposal to exchange my boy for 
you was laid before me, and after repeated solicita- 
tions I was prevailed on to consult my worldly in- 
terests, for the terms were highly advantageous. You 
became a member of my family, while my son was 
received into that of the other party. Heaven, I 
perceive, has made up for my faults ;—you have 
been raised to a condition superior to your father’s, 
though his rank also was noble; and therefore I leave 
the world with some peace of mind. Keep this by 
you, as a testimony that I was not altogether deaf to 
the voice of conscience. In entreating you to pardon 
my crime, I beseech you to conceal it from mankind, 
that the world may never know what is now in- 
capable of remedy. This letter will be forwarded to 
you after my death. 
“ (Signed) Laurent Curappini.” 


This epistle was forwarded to her by the sons 
of Chiappini:—though it is said they kept back 
some papers which might have been of great 
use to her in recovering the lost traces of her 
parentage. ‘‘ Words,” says M. Michaud, “ can 
hardly express the effect produced by such a 
discovery on the mind of Marie Stella.”— 


“Gifted with great energy and lofty sentiments, 
she passed at once from a position which had been 
excessively humiliating to a higher rank. Nota jailer, 
but a great lord is her father. But who is the great 
lord? Impatient to fathom this mystery—unwilling 
to believe with the jailer that the past evil admitted 
of no remedy, she made inquiries and sought evidence 
in every quarter. Her efforts procured her the know- 
ledge that her father was the Count de Joinville, a 
French nobleman, whose rank and fortune she was 
ignorant of. ‘To learn all the truth on the subject, 
she set out in the beginning of the year 1823 for 
France, accompanied by her youngest child, Edward, 
son of Baron Sternberg. She found her way to the 
village of Joinville, of which her father had held the 
lordship. Here she learned that Joinville had been 
part of the patrimony of the House of Orleans, and 
that the duke, who perished on the scaffold in 1793, 
had sometimes travelled under that title. She next 
visited Paris, and there made several vain efforts to 
reach him who had succeeded to the title and the 
wealth of that powerful family. She consulted many 
men of business, and became the dupe of sharpers 
and police officers, whe received much money from 
her by way of payment, and robbed her of a good 
deal more. When her means failed she had recourse 
to an artifice, which, considering her position and 
difficulties, was certainly very excusable. She made 
known, through the public journals, that the Baroness 
de Sternberg was in possession of a secret in which 
the heirs of the Count de Joinville were much inter- 
ested. Louis Philippe was not long in hearing of 
this; his covetous disposition already rejoiced in the 
hope of some addition to his immense possessions. 
He accordingly communicated with the baroness 
through his natural uncle, the old Abbé of St. Phar, 
who thought that possibly he too might derive some 
worldly benefit from the adventure; but when the 
royal duke and his associate found that the secret 
referred to restitution, and not augmentation, the 
gates of the Palace Royal were hermetically closed 
against the baroness. She made great efforts, but 
as she was a stranger in Paris, and all her motions 
were watched by the police, then nothing better than 
the slaves of Louis Philippe, she became once more 
the prey of those designing men with whom Paris 
swarms, who were probably the agents of him whose 
interest it was above all to overthrow her pretensions, 
A distinguished writer, whose name she does not give, 
but whom, from her description, we readily identify, 
vainly endeavoured to make interest for her with the 
Duchess of Angouléme. After being duped and 
plundered thus, she was obliged to return and renew 
her research in Italy. She returned from Italy after 
an absence of several months armed with fresh and 
important evidence, and above all with a judgment 
pronounced by the Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Faenza, 
on the 29th of May, 1824, which fixed her rank, and 
proyed that she was not Chiappini’s but the Count de 
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Joinville’s daughter. * * When we know that the 
Duke of Orleans was the only Frenchman who could 
then bear the designation of the Count de Joinville, 
and that at the very period in question he really was 
travelling with his duchess, this evidence seems suf- 
ficient to settle the question.”’ 

The additional evidence did not “settle the 
question” so far as poor Marie Stella was:con- 

. Her story reads like a romance to the 
end of the chapter. M. Michaud continues :— 

“Armed with this, and other important pieces of 
evidence, the baroness set to work again, hopeful and 
confident; but, unfortunately, she could not find one 
honest man in Paris to direct her. She fell once 
more into the snares of the crafty, and spent her 
money to no purpose. Pecuniary temptations were 
presented to her in the most insidious manner by 
Louis Philippe’s agents, but she resisted all with a 
pride truly worthy of royalty. Convinced that she 
was the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, nothing 
short of a full recognition of her rights as such would 
satisfy her. Her stature, mien, and manners, even 
her voice testified to this distinguished origin. All 
impartial men listened with admiration to her forcible 
assertion of her claims. It was scarcely possible to 
listen without being persuaded of their justice. She 
bore a striking resemblance to Madame Adelaide, the 
duke’s sister, while the features of the latter vividly 
recalled to her her reputed father, the jailer. It is 
even said that, on one occasion, when she conducted 
her youthful son Edwar/ to the picture gallery, the 
child, on observing a portrait of Louis Philippe, cried 
several times, Papa Chiappini! Papa Chiappini ! 
The baroness was vexed by this incident. The police, 
who were ever on her track, who did all in their 
power to prevent the circulation of her memoirs, 
threatened her repeatedly with imprisonment. It is 
a strange fact that Louis X VIII. and Charles X. 
not only consented to, but originated, all those 
Manceuvres against the baroness. Those princes 
seemed then to repose entire confidence in him whom 
they regarded as their cousin, though that individual 
was ceaselessly engaged in schemes which compassed 
their destruction. The fall of the elder Bourbons, 
and the succession of Louis Philippe to his good 
cousins, rendered the baroness’s position more than 
ever difficult. She was more than once desired to 
return to England. The intervention of the Ambas- 
sador shielded her from persecution; but she was 
now alone. The Baron de Sternberg had conducted 
her favourite son Edward to Russia, so that her 
courage and consciousness of the justice of her claim 
formed her only protection against the spies that 
surrounded her. Her memoirs haying been seized, 
and the tribunals of justice closed against her by the 
ruling powers, whose tools they then were, they 
ended by pronouncing her mad; the only pretext 
for this calumny being a peculiar fancy which she 
had for feeding some birds which flew to her windows 
from the gardens of the Tuileries. We know, how- 
ever, on irrefragable testimony, that to the last she 
retained full possession of her reasoning faculties. 
She never abandoned her claims, but always sub- 
scribed herself Baroness de Sternberg, born Join- 
ville. During the last five years of her life, a fear 
of being arrested in the street caused her to confine 
herself to her own house, where she knew she was 
safe through the protection of the English ambas- 
sador. On the night before her death, in 1845, 
happening to hear the cannon announce the opening 
of the chambers, she called for the public journal 
that she might read the speech of that brigand. She 
never spoke again.” 

It is a very curious feature of the time—con- 
trasting strangely with the clear publicity to 
which every event in high places seems devoted 
through the agency of the press—that family 
doubts and difficulties lie in the way of all the 
royal dynasties in France. M. Michaud appears 
to consider the present Orleans family as not 
Bourbons on the male side,—doubts have been 
often expressed as to the legitimacy of Louis 
Napoleon,—and the Count de Richemont claims 
the Crown as prior in blood to the Duc de Bor- 
deaux. Thus, the Republic has not only three 
royal lines to face, but in each line there are 
claims and counter-claims to settle. 





Through the subsequent career of the hero 


whom M. Michaud considers that he ‘has 
“proved” to have been an “i ition” from 
his birth, we have no intention following the 


new biographer. Some of our readers will no 
doubt be interested in this book. Whether a 
Bourbon or a Chiappini, the life of Louis Phi- 
lippe was one of the most véried and romantic 
in iaary. Could we have the story told without 
prejudice or passion, it might be one of the 
most instructive on record. But this, for the 
present at least, is not to be expected. Enemies 
will continue to deny him every merit—parti- 
zans will unduly exalt his virtues—so long as 
the suffrages of France are — to be 
pending between rival claimants for the perma- 
nent succession to the throne. 





The Geological Observer. By Sir Henry T. 
De la Beche. Longman & Co. 


Gro 1oey is strictly a science of observation :— 
every advance which it has made being due to 
a careful examination of the earth’s surface, 
over limited districts, and a rigid comparison 
of the observed conditions with those ascer- 
tained to exist in other localities. 

To read the story of the earth’s mutations 
on the tablets of her mountains—to trace out 
in the characteristic phenomena of her valleys 
the changes which the crust of this planet has 
undergone,—is a work as full of attraction as 
of instruction. The power to look back into 
time, as the astronomer looks out into space,— 
and trace epoch after epoch in the world’s long 
history marked with as much clearness on the 
buried rocks as the stars on the face of heaven, 
—is one which many must court. It is to be 
acquired, however, only by cultivating habits 
of exact observation, and compelling the mind 
to bend to the task of rigid induction. To the 
want of these habits and to a neglect of this 
philosophy may be referred those romances of 
science which, however beautifully they appear 
to have painted the order of progress, are now 
regarded as mere evidences of rich imagination. 
On this point, Sir Henry De la Beche writes :— 

“We are not required to look far back to be 
fully aware of the many brilliant hypotheses which 
have given way before the advance of correct re- 
search. It was not that these brilliant hypotheses 
were intended as substitutes for sound geological 
knowledge, based on correct data,—or that those who 
formed them were not as capable as any who may in 
after-times succeed in still farther systematically 
embodying the accumulated data of such times,—but 
merely that correct observations were not then suffi- 
ciently abundant, and that powerful and, sometimes, 
impatient minds often supplied their place with 
conceptions more captivating than well founded.” 

There is in the constitution of the minds of the 
more intellectual a disposition to overleap the 
level road of inquiry—to spring unrestrainedly 
from point to point—to stride, as it were, from 
Alp to Apennine—and, avoiding the labour of 
a descent into the valley, to imagine its cha- 
racter, and paint its features with a pencil 
guided by the uncertain hand of fancy. In 
many of the theories of the earth's formation 
this is too evident; and we believe we could 
name some, which have been framed by men to 
whom the geological characters of their own 
immediate localities were unknown.—No truth 
was ever let in upon the world by any effort of 
the human mind without being first wrested from 
nature by observation or by experiment. A 
man may sit in his closet and imagine an egg- 
like earth—a thin crust upon a fluid centre; 
but to learn the conditions of that thin crust— 
to discover the varieties of its lithological cha- 
racter—to trace the evidences of its convulsive 
movements or of its gradual changes—and to 
know the story of the fossiliferous rocks, telling 





of the living forms which were before 









—he must go forth into the field and work 
It is to aid the werker that Sir Hen h 
Beche has written ‘The Geological 0 ~ 
aaa few men the actual expetion, 
which they have had in field geology cali 
have been so fitted for the task. A student ; 
geology when it could searcely be called 4 
science, and when its strongest truths hel 
contend against the prejudices of soci 
earnest labourer through long years, in whieh 
his only gain was a knowledge of the econonj, 
value of his favourite pursuit,—Sir Henry De 
la Beehe eventually succeeded in : 
Government to:institute a ical S 
the United Kingdom,—and sf that Semele 
still continues Director-General. Under his 
direction, Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire and the whole of Wales—with 
tions of many adjoining counties, and part of 
Ireland—have been surveyed, and their ge 
logical peculiarities mapped. Having had su, 
abundant opportunities, no one could be fou 
so capable of direeting the labours of the y 
geologist, or to aid by his own experience ty 
studies of those who may. not have able ty 
range so extensively over'the earth’s surface, 

To quote from such a book as this offers 
practical — :—and we think we shall 
do better service by briefly detailing the prin. 
cipal subjects embraeed. 

Commencing with the decomposition of rocks 
under various atmospheric influences,—the re. 
moval of the matters constituting them by the 
mechanical power and the solvent action of 
water is treated of. The action of the ocea 
in grinding down coasts and distributing the 
abraded parts over its bed—thus forming from 
the destruction of old lands wide-spread de 
posits, which will doubtless eventually rise above 
its surface—is next explained. The conditions 
of animal ‘and — life as indicated in the 
remains preserved in the mineral kingdom—and 
an examination of the work by the 
insect myriads of old time, exemplified by the 
conditions under which the coral islands are 
produced—are fully considered. The results 
shown to be due to the — of — hether 
the floating iceb or the slowly moving 
Reena all he weidonaee which prove the 
variations of the oa as our ‘own 
during great geological periods—are exami 
Peeaiines aa their influences— the physical 
effects and the chemical changes referable ‘to 
the effects of heat, are very fully described:— 
and this portion of the subject exhibits a more 
perfect acquaintance with Physics than is usual 
among geologists. The evidences of the eleve 
tion and depression of great districts are de 
tailed ; and the phenomena to be observed es 
indicating the passage of earthquake waves are 
indicated. The formation of mineral veins, 
and the peculiarities which distinguish them in 
different districts, form a valuable chapter:— 
few men having paid so much attention to this 
important point as the author. The influences 
of electricity in determining the arrangement of 
matters in the mineral lodes—and also in pro- 
ducing the structural arrangement of 
varieties of rock formation—are fully enter 
on; and in connexion with these more striking 
points there are numerous other matters of a0 
allied character, to the peculiarities of which 
the attention of ‘The Geological Observer’ # 
particularly directed. — 

Numerous woodcuts aid the descri 
given in the text. These consist of wel ected 
examples of natural phenomena,— 
illustrations of many geological arrangements, 
—and diagrams yey | of the forces m 
action to produce changes in the form of 
earth’s surface. 
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iness in its relation to Work and Know- 
"ee By John Forbes, M.D. Smith, Elder 
& Uo. 


urs little book is the ogee of an introductory 
jgture delivered by Dr. Forbes, in the October 
last year, before the members and friends of 
the Chichester Literary Society and Mechanics’ 
Institute,—printed at the special request of the 
The practical part of the subject is 
tested by Dr. Forbes in a plain, calm and 
eavincing manner. He uses no tricks—no 
gene painting—no exaggerations of the moral 
features of the case—no verbal profundities— 
wo attempts at small jocosity—such as are too 
often the resources of men who seek to interest 
amiscellaneous audience in a hackneyed sub- 
In enunciating the doctrine that happi- 
ness results from an active, well-balanced and 
contented mind—fed by knowledge and en- 
peed in work—Dr. Forbes does not pretend 
tobe stating anew truth. That some kind of 
loyment is essential to a contented mind 
the history of all men’s minds, if the evi- 
dence could be fairly and fully taken, would 
emtribute to prove. The story of the tallow- 
chandler who made a fortune, and being 
shout to retire from business, insisted on being 
alowed a right to visit the manufactory on 
“melting days,” is one of these. We have 
beard of an owner of a large mill who, retiring 
inold age with a large property, haunted the 
nil from morning to night,—and was entirel 
niserable until he had re-purchased the busi- 
ness at a great sacrifice. Dr. Forbes speaks of 
members of his‘own profession who have been 
driven by the terrors of idleness to resume their 
professional duties after competence and the 
opportunities for “learned leisure” were attained. 
these cases, on the original necessity for 
ecupation to a satisfied and balanced mind, a 
newelement is superadded. The force of habit is 
the moving impulse back into these old paths; 
” in its divorce from true “ know- 
ledge” renders such cases not applicable as 
ilustrations of Dr. Forbes's sound proposition. 
Let us enlarge a little to show why we think 
Dr. Forbes in regarding ‘“ knowledge and work” 
4% necessary to —— has not looked his 
own ition fully in the face. Take his 
tase of the peasant. He has work; but he 
leks knowledge, says the lecturer, and is 
therefore uninterested in his work—unhappy 
inhimself. Is this the whole truth? Suppose 
peasant possessed the mere professional 
knowledge of the surgeon or the farmer. Sup- 
— to know the chemistry of soils like a 
ig—the anatomy of plants like a Lindley— 
the properties of the atmosphere like a Fara- 
tay:—would this, joined with a life of hard 
ad unrelaxing toil, at the Dorsetshire rate of 
wages, make the man happy? The definition 
must be enlarged. Besides knowledge and 
werk, there must be liberty of choice. Toil is 
t only when the worker has found hisown 
work. Why does the retired London physician 
Hampshire villa in disgust to seek for 
in the London consulting-room? Not 
there is lack of employment where he 





is. All the resources of life are before 
him. He may farm, write, sail about, educate 
his children, look after the poor, and sit on the 
bench of justice. But his reading has been 
special, perhaps,—his habit formed in a narrow 
mould,—his interest confined to a single subject. 
Such a ‘man’s knowledge is something different 
from wisdom, and must seek its gratification 
within the narrow circle in which it has been 
accustomed to move. In his profession, he 
wishes to retire,—out of it, he longs to return. 
Knowledge and work are not sufficient for his 
happiness. ‘The case of the man of letters, 
cited by Dr. Forbes, points to the same conclu- 
sion. In this profession there are men of very 
varied and extensive learning whose happiness 
is not made complete by the amount of labour 
which they have to perform, chiefly because 
the work is not such as they would choose. 
Many a man is condemned to write “leaders” 
who might possibly write Lears,—to waste in 
editorial routine the faculties which might give 
the world a new Comus or Childe Harold. 

But while we object to Dr. Forbes’s philo- 
sophy as incomplete, we can unreservedly re- 
commend his more practical advice to attention. 
To what he has to say on the means of main- 
taining bodily and mental powers in the highest 
state of health we entirely subscribe. No man 
will be the worse, and most may be the better, 
for a perusal of his printed lecture. 





Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. Illustrating 
the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 
1440 to 1630. By James Dennistoun, of 
Dennistoun. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 

Tue sometime Duchy of Urbino, lying between 

Apennine and Adriatic, within the limits of 

the Roman Umbria, was a mountainous tract, 

“about forty miles in length and as many in 

breadth.” The lords.of Montefeltro, an im- 

perial fief, having gradually, by war and policy, 

grown to be Counts of Urbino, while the Em- 
pire was losing and the Church gaining power 
in Italy, got investiture of their - in time 
from successive Popes. In 1443, Oddantonio 
was made Duke by Eugene IV. The dignity 
having lapsed by his violent death, the succes- 
sion properly begins with his bastard brother, 

Federigo, raised to the title, in 1474, by Sixtus 

IV. He was followed by Guidobaldo, his son ; 

who died without issue, adopting a nephew, 

Rovere, kin to the then Pope, Julius II. A 

son, Guidubaldo, and his son, Francisco Maria 

II., who, surviving his only male offspring 

Federigo, died in 1631, complete the succes- 

sion; the duchy being at his death incorporated 

with the States of the Church by Urban VIII. 

The line of these petty sovereigns, including 

a preceding Count of Urbino, Guidantonio, of 

whom something may be said, begins in 1404, 

and existed for some 230 years. Two of them 

were soldiers of reputation; and all but the first 
and last, both cut off in early years, were more 
or less estimable, and patrons of Art and Letters. 

But there were two only that can well be said 
to deserve historical notice :—Federigo, of the 

Montefeltrian race; and of the Rovere, Fran- 

cesco Maria I. These were noted in their time 

as leaders of condottieri,—a main business of 
all the Urbino dukes, until that wretched system 
fell under the supremacy of Charles V., after 

Rome was sacked in 1527,—and in this kind of 

service, whether in pay of the Church or of 

Venice, took a part in the ceaseless treacheries 

and indecisive quarrels which perplex Italian 

history, sufficiently marked to claim some no- 
tice; while their personal characters—Fede- 
rigo’s especially—were in other respects favour- 
ably distinguished. Of the rest, Oddantonio 
was a savage ruffian; Federigo, the last Ro- 
vere, a dissolute buffoon: the others, however 





respectable, have scarcely a right to particular 
remembrance. Guidubalio = indeed, } 
engaged in the turmoils of his time; but with 
no eminent distinction. An amiable and let- 
tered prince, but of small capacity for the mili- 
tary affairs in which his business of condottiere 
lay, he may best deserve a passing regard as 
the victim of the Borgias ;—expelled his 
duchy by AMenander Vi, as Francesco Maria 
was in his day by Leo X.; in both cases by the 
same motive—the Pontiffs’ desire to aggrandize 
their families by the robbery of weak vassals. 
After the death of the first Rovere duke, the 
fortunes of the rest are insignificant; and these, 
as well as those, indeed, who played busier 
parts, can now be set forth in any kind of figure 
only by investing them with more or less of 
contemporary Italian history. 

The reader, therefore, who approaches them 
with some previous notion of their size, as pro- 
portioned to the general mass of Peninsular con- 
cerns, can hardly avoid looking in some alarm 
at three bulky volumes devoted to the brief 
rulers of a region forty miles square. He may 
ask, ‘‘ How is the life of man to suffice for the 
study of history in Italy alone, if all the extent 
of its ground, and all its courts and princes, 
are to be drawn on the scale here taken up by 
seven or eight petty lords of a mere hand’s- 
breadth of soil ?”’ 

To this desponding question it may be re- 
plied, that to write their annals is, in fact, to 
describe most of the general story of the time, 
from their contact with every great interest and 
event of the Peninsula ;—and, further, that the 
scope of the work is not confined to ‘political 
transactions ;—but is enlarged by excursive 
views of letters and art, which it was the 

raise of Urbino to have especially favoured. 

he topic of Umbrian painting—admitting 
its somewhat questionable right to the glory of 
Raffaelle, on the score of his birth at Urbino— 
may be said to belong to the proper tenor of 
om | a work ;—or even, excluding him, will 
maintain its local claim by the works of those 
earlier painters—Fra Beato, Gentile and others 
—whose merits it has of late been a fashion 
to extol. Of the accessaries, this part of the 
subject alone is specially appropriate to the 
Urbino region. Of those which connect it with 
the main current of Italian literature, as well 
as of its share in general Italian history, one 
and the same remark will hold good. The field 
that is opened to include whatever had casual 
or arbitrary relations with this court or family, 
can be but partially displayed. It is too large 
for the particular object, which more impor- 
tant accessaries rather eclipse than illustrate ;— 
it is too narrow for such a complete display of 
the surrounding circumstances of the period as 
might redeem the insignificance of the central 
point by the extent of the views it would be 
made to command. And there is a further 
objection applying to the —_ itself from 
which the survey is taken. e biographer of 
the Dukes of Urbino is tempted to range the 
facts and persons of general history rather as 
touching dom than by their due height in the 
scale of public affairs. He is apt to exaggerate 
or diminish the worth of details, whether in 
politics or letters, according as they affected the 
persons of his miniature drama. Sketches from 
outlying subjects, the selection of which is in- 
evitably partial as extracted from the entire 
mass, may thus become partial in another sense, 
—as coloured by the author's not unnatural zeal 
to swell his topic into a theme of imposing 
dimensions. 

It must be added, as regards such collateral 
notices of public affairs and letters, that these 
have already been more than once surveyed 
from their real centres by able eyes, whese 
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views Mr. Dennistoun will hardly bring into dis- 
credit where he deviates from them, or eclipse 
when he follows their direction. 

The composition of a design so large ob- 
viously presents extreme difficulties, —requiring 
for its perfect execution learning, skill and 
industry, regulated by a severe judgment. Of 
Mr. Dennistoun’s performance it is not easy to 
give a satisfactory account in a few words, be- 
cause of the varied contents of his book— 
embracing biography, history, politics, art and 
literature. Inthe treatment of each of these, 
some different quality is needed; and to expect 
an equal success in all, would be plainly un- 
reasonable. It is, therefore, rather an objection 
to the size of the canvas than a censure on 
Mr. Dennistoun’s ability, to say that the general 
impression of his work is somewhat confusing, 
—that its substance is often unequal, and at 
times inconsistent,—and that, on the whole, he 
seems to be rather overcome by his materials 
than master of them. His industry in collect- 
ing unpublished and other notices bearing on 
his special subject, is shown by a multitude 
of references, quotations, and extracts; but 
the chief part of these, however fit to be seen 
and known by the writer, have clearly no right 
to appear in his pages. These are merely en- 
cumbered by documents of no use or novelty 
whatever; the result of which only—where 
deserving of preservation at all — ought, we 
conceive, to be laid before the reader. Un- 
meaning letters of compliment, vapid panegy- 
rics, dedications, dry lists of ceremonies, dull 
pageants, road-books of progresses, and princely 
diaries containing nothing lively or significant, 
—and often cited by the author with a preface to 
this very effect,—might have been wholly ex- 
punged, with benefit to the work, which they 
enlarge without enlivening. Mr. Dennistoun’s 
industry in searching for original references 
is praiseworthy and not too common. But 
he is wanting in a kind of self-denial which 
also is a necessary virtue in writers of books; 
—in the power of suppressing what it has 
cost pains to gather, when the search has pro- 
duced only dry and uninforming matter. In- 
stead of sifting its results, he scatters them 
over his pages with a want of reserve that be- 
speaks either inexperience in composition or 
singular notions of what is really essential or 
——- The effectual substance of his nar- 
rative has, therefore, still to be extracted and 
arranged by a new process,—should a readable 
account be required of all that is worth remem- 
bering of the Dukes of Urbino. 

The most interesting parts of Mr. Dennistoun’s 
labours are those which his title describes in the 
second line:—notices of the condition of Italy 
at different periods, and sketches of those pro- 
minent characters and large events with which 
his Urbino princes were more or less remotely 
connected. Of the former, we gladly praise his 
opening chapter on the growth of the republics 
and local sovereignties; which, although betray- 
ing something of a partial bias, is written with 
ability and clearness,—and excites expectations 
that are hardly fulfilled when, from general 
considerations, we proceed to the particular ob- 
ject of his task. The great scenes and figures 
which the canvas is stretched to include, hateful 
and revolting as they must be on the whole to 
the moral sense, are such as will always power- 
fully arrest attention. The hideous figures of 
the Borgias,*—the fierce papacy of Julius IL., 
not less unchristian, though more imposing, than 
Leo’s heathen luxury and selfish intrigue,—the 
shallow, perfidious, and vacillating Clement, 
raised into something of a tragic p Mrs by 





* Alexander VI. he is pleased to calla Spaniard :—although 
he shows him born of an Italian father, and only adopting 
the name of Borgia from his mother. 





the sack of Rome, which his imbecile treache 
rovoked,—the march of French and Spanis 
osts across a field which vile jealousies, am- 
bitions, hatred, faithless and cruel animosities 
in its princes, communities and church, with 
an utter dissolution of public and private 
morals, had degraded past all hope of union or 
resistance,—these are the topics which arrest 
the eye of the reader as he wanders over the 
unsorted details of Mr. Dennistoun’s volumes. 
They leave altogether in the shade the minor 
interests and subordinate actions of his intended 
heroes, 

Yet we cannot term his sketches of these con- 
siderable objects always satisfactory. Whether, 
by poring over Italian records he has insen- 
sibly imbibed their spirit, or whether like many 
others he is apt to overrate the subject of a pro- 
longed labour—a temptation especially seduc- 
tive to those whom Italy allures by her “ fatal 
dower of beauty,’’—we shall not presume to de- 
cide. But it must be affirmed that in the tone 
of too many of his descriptions and comments 
on Italian characters and affairs there is a 
certain laxity of censure—a proneness to ex- 
tenuate, on the score of their magnificence, if 
not to excuse, certain vices of the time and cer- 
tain iniquities of power—an adoption of Italian 
prejudices, illusions, and exaggerations—which 
are not very becoming in a British writer. He 
thus falls into inconsistencies and self-contradic- 
tions which leave us in doubt as to his final views 
on some principal questions of politics, moralsand 
historical fact: the general impression, we must 
say, being that of a mind too easily dazzled by 
the showy outside of Italian courts to view their 
features truly,—and seduced by the gorgeous 
iniquities of the Church into an allowance of 
its secular claims and a toleration of its de- 
pravity so often, as to be no safe guide to the 
knowledge of a time requiring, above most 
others, to be now judged with clear eyes and on 
strict principles. 

We are far from saying that such illusions 
always prevail over his better thoughts. These 
are often very emphatically pronounced. But 
when he so recovers himself, we gain from the 
change little but a sense of the author’s self- 
contradiction, which no attempt is made to 
relieve. When, in one place, he deplores 
Leo’s scandalous extravagance, as causing the 
Reformation, whereby ‘Central Europe was 
withdrawn from the light and influence of the 
Romish Church,”—and in another, again touch- 
ing the Reformation, he declares that “the 
policy of the Pontiffs and the duty of the In- 
quisition tended to eaclude all light. . .. During 
three centuries have these efforts been continued ; 
and when we consider the talent by which they 
have been directed, .... we may well wonder 
that the Italian mind has not been utterly de- 
based by foreign tyranny and priestly domina- 
tion. They have sown the wind: it remains 
to reap the whirlwind”—what can we think? 
That such was the “light and influence” from 
which ‘Central Europe’’ is to be pitied for 
having been withdrawn! 

Among thé least pleasing affectations of 
Italian conceit, is an assumption of Italian con- 
tempt for transalpine “barbarians.” In one 
who must brand himself in thus stigmatizing 
all beyond the Peninsula, the echo of this 
insolence of phrase is somewhat ludicrous. A 
judicious writer one might hope would see cause 
to avoid the folly, at all events, while de- 
scribing actions and morals which have never 
been equalled in “barbarity”’—in any true 
modern sense of the word—in any part of 
Europe. The Italians may assuage, if they 
can, the sense of political abasement by speak- 
ing in such terms of other nations, whose better 
spirit of civility has been vindicated by pro- 
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gress and power,—while theirs has sunk to ty ihese did | 
state we now behold. Nor shall we diseay deserving 
the propriety of the terms in which Mario, pames ar¢ 
quoted by Mr. Dennistoun, declares that «; jm that 
prince could not be a barbarian” while . gow justly 
atoned for “ outrages against public moral; secdlensly 
‘“‘ by his devotion to the cause of learning reader. 
homage to public taste.”” But we deny the Tight patronage 
of one who writes in modern English to a panent 01 
. in t 
down all the other European nations as “}, note, 
rians,”’ while he is drawing such Italian Picture, jived ther 
as these :—His first duke, Oddantonio, “ dig. and the © 
mayed his subjects by outrages the most licentiouy connext0l 
and by cruelties the most revolting. The j itical ¢ 
mentioned by Pius II.+ is, that he made one of hj fy w Se" 
pages, who had neglected to provide lights at thy (j whom We 
proper hour, be enveloped in screcloth coated yith high repu 
combustibles, and then, setting fire to his head, le The set 
him to the horrors of a lingering agony.” We see» 
Caterrina Sforza, “the siren of her age,” thy Vittoria 
deals with the innocent father of her husbang’; attached 
slayer.— ; iessin rel 
“The old man (Count Orsi), then in his eighties, 1s dukes 
year, after being exposed in the great square to the of Feral 
insults of the soldiery, was bound to a board anj f tl 
drawn twice round the piazza; his snow white head we f" 
projecting, and broken against the sharp stones; his jg "7" ° 
quivering limbs were then hacked in pieces by armed fF some 
ruffians, whose atrocious barbarities, as described by fj be tl 
an eye-witness, are too revolting for detail.” and the 
These are individual cases. Hear what he J mete 8U] 
quotes (from Baldi), as to communities :— complet 
“Tn the feuds and party-squabbles which ever ang tary 04 
anon deluged them in blood ... it was matter equally J «bat the 
of astonishment and compassion to see persons born fj excited 
and bred within the same walls... change their very J os an ef 
nature, and forget every principle of humanity, [J 4s blen 
mangling, destroying, and despoiling each other Th departn 
without remorse, like wild beasts.” sahecte 
Or his own account of a time— families 
“when no special requisites of character were indis- J pome - 
pensable for holy orders ; when legates were sent to mi 
lead armies, and cardinals took the field as condo “* ted 
tieri; when papal diplomacy and intrigue were rarely ‘at 
veiled by a semblance of truth or honour; when or 
poisoning by prelates passed into a proverb; and af the ‘ 
‘son of a clergyman’ ceased to be an imputation.” The 
Or when, as Masse has pointedly remarked, §j are 0: 
—‘ never were holy things mocked with greater im- [J vince 0 
punity, or spiritual power more unblushingly pro § indeed 
faned ; never were the human virtues held in such presum 
disrepute, or blood so treacherously spilt ; never did J tions; 
poison more perfidiously contaminate the veins of uy cri 
those whose presence was burdensome, or whose reader 
death could serve any end whatever.” raluab 
Such are a few of the passages on this class Bf 4, hj, 
of subjects. The student of Italian history well & 5:4, 
knows they are not exceptional, but descriptive Bf ia tc 
of a general condition that prevailed for cen- period 
turies. We assert that it is one which to any 9 4. }, 
just mind no gloss of literary culture—had it che gr 
been brighter than it was, purer in its aims, and onall 
higher in its performances—could redeem from J jit, 
the worst kind of “barbarity,"—in any En- & ¢¢ 
glish sense of the term. And we must repeat, durin 
that the English painter of a time in which, by 9, of 
his own confession, this may be truly said of JP sun) 
Italy, would show better taste and a sounder oat 
judgment by saying as little as possible of foreign whiel 
‘* barbarians.” : than 
Before leaving the historical chapters, let us ye 
praise, among other instances of the author's Ages 
diligence, his attempt to fix the value of money hove 
during the period in question: a process most high 
useful in any work of this kind, making litle 9 uy, 
show, but requiring difficult and wide investi- grow 
gations. It is proper to add, that in no — : 
his book is care or research wanting—on It voes 
ground, at least :—its fault is rather an overplus aay 
of materials beyond the author’s powers of selec long 
tion and order. ‘ few, 
The literary notices are drawn — two im- the 
dependent sections, referring to the Montefeltro evel 
and Rovere periods respectively. In neither of ma 
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«=e did Urbino herself give birth to any author 
‘no of remembrance now; in both many 
are cited of which nothing can be said 

that their pens were once busy and are 
iystly forgotten. The enumeration of such 
geediessly inflates the book and wearies the 
qader. Of more celebrated men whom the 
age of the Urbino Dukes brought into per- 

ent or brief connexion with their court, we 
ote, in the first period, Castiglione, who long 
lived there and celebrates it in his ‘Corteggiano ;’ 
and the Cardinals Bembo and Bibbiena,—whose 
connexion, however, with its princes was more 
‘tical than literary. The period in question 
was generally barren of good writers :—those 
ghom we have named have long since lost their 

igh reputation, and are now read by none. 

Thesecond period embraces a brighter epoch. 
We see Ariosto, the two Tassos, Guarini, and 
Vittoria Colonna ; none of these, indeed, directly 
attached to the Urbino circle, but all more or 
iessin relation withit, through the literary tastes of 
itsdukes and their near alliance with the House 
of Ferrara. Of these authors, and of the litera- 
ture of the time generally, much is said; and the 

of Torquato Tasso is discussed and weighed 
at some length. But such topics are too wide 
to be thoroughly handled in a few chapters; 
and the notices, while exceeding the scale of 
mere supplements to the historic theme, are not 
complete enough to fulfil the demands of lite- 
mary inquiry. e misfortune in such cases is, 
hat the interest for an attractive subject is more 
excited than satisfied: here it comes in rather 
san episode distinct from the main work than 
as blended with the rest of the story. In this 
department, there are accounts of the libraries 
edlected by the dukes of both the Urbino 
families, and of their subsequent removal to 

Rome,—where the Urbino manuscripts now form 

avaluable portion of the Vatican Library ;—the 

inted books collected by Duke Francesco 

Maia the Second were transferred to the Library 

of the Sapienza. 

The sections on Art, very full and minute, 
are so treated as mainly to fall within the pro- 
since of technical criticism. Mr. Dennistoun, 
indeed, warns those who are not adepts from 
presuming to criticize his judgment or deduc- 
tins; we shall follow his advice by avoiding 
wy critical opinion as to details, which ordinary 
readers will find far from entertaining, however 
valuable they may be to qualified students of 
the history and practice of painting. Umbria 
isrich in the early honours of “ Christian Art,”’— 
saidto have been born in Gubbio. At a later 
period, among other natives of recognized merit, 
she boasts the parentage, if not the training, of 
the greatest of all painters, Raffaelle; while the 
munificence of the Urbino Dukes attracted to 
their court or employed at a distance the pencils 
of some of the chief painters of other schools 
during their time,—which was also the golden 
craof Italian representative art. Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s discussion of their works and merits is 
marked by a well-known class of predilections 
which have grown a fashion, we surmise, rather 
than a conviction, with many of a certain class 
of writers; who, sending us back to the Middle 
Ages for rules of life and manners, would also 
have us look to the infancy of Art for its 
highest inspirations, and decry by the name of 
“Naturalism” the improvement of its maturer 
growth. That this is Mr. Dennistoun’s view of 
the subject we merely report, having neither 
Vocation nor space to discuss it. We shall only 
tay that “‘medizeval” affectations which have 

been rather wearisome to the temperate 

, are likely now to become less popular than 

y may have been among the many; since 
events have shown the proneness of whatever 


in one department to ally itself with similar 
tendencies in things of deeper moment,—with 
what result in matters of palpable and prac- 
tical concern we need not here set down. We 
cannot, at all events, demand unqualified ap- 
plause for Mr. Dennistoun’s exclusive views of 
“Christian Art.” His chapter on the Majolica 
of Urbino, showing a minute study of the 
subject, will be acceptable to connoisseurs and 
collectors. 

The style of the book, like its texture, is un- 
equal. Some parts are well and tersely written : 
in others, the manner is less exact, at times it is 
pompous and affected,—the want of simplicity 
in such cases being marked by the subsequent 
occurrence of words and phrases seldom used 
in books, such as “‘ pluck,” “ sneaking,”’ “ pop- 
gun excommunications,”’ with such “barbarous” 
terms as“ redargue,” * adhibit,”’&c.,—in strange 
contrast with the mincing gait and finery of 
other passages. In Italian antiquity, Mr. Den- 
nistoun is well versed. With other learning it 
would seem that he is not very conversant,—if 
we may judge from unaccountable references 
to Eusebius and Aimylius Protus* as “ classic 
authors’; from such uncorrected mistakes, in 
quoting Francesco Maria’s Journal, as Enciquel 
(Enriquez), and Ruggomey (for Ruy Gomez da 
Silva), the well-known notables of Philip’s court; 
or from his describing René of Nassau as grand- 
father¢ of our William III. 

In fine, it may be said that less pains than 
the author has taken would, with due skill in 
the composition and a severer choice of particu- 
lars, have made his book readable and interest- 
ing. As it is, the labour bestowed on it may be 
praised, and its abundant contents found valu- 
able or curious in part:—but the book, with all 
its claims to attention, is, on the whole, more 
tedious than engaging. 





Cosmos: Sketch of a. Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander von Humboldt. 
Vol. III. Part I. Translated under the 
superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
Sabine. Longman & Co. 

In the previous volumes of this work [see 

Athen. Nos. 929 and 1080] the object of the 

author was to present a picture of the pheno- 

mena of external nature, and to exhibit its 
influences on the mind of man :—to convey to 
the lover of Nature an idea of the universe as 

a whole, to impress on him the unity of action 

by which the grand features of the Cosmos were 

produced, and to show the relations by which 
this planet is bound to the remotest star glim- 
mering amidst the faintest nebula. Humboldt 
commenced his “‘ Sketch’’ in the distant regions 
of space,—descended through the planetary 
system,—and, resting on “‘ the vegetable coverin 
with which the earth is invested,’’ examined al 
things known to the philosopher, even “ to the 
minutest organisms often floating in the air 
which escape our unassisted vision.” It is 
pleasing to find this world-wide traveller, in 
the twilight of his days, with almost undimi- 
nished powers, thus gathering together the 
results of a life of observation, and bringing 
them into one picture for the benefit of his 
race :—presenting the Cosmos as a whole, and 
showing the influences exerted by the forms of 
matter on the modes of mind. 

We are not satisfied that this third volume 
was required. Humboldt himself — It 
remains for the third and last volume of 
my work to supply some deficiencies of the 
earlier ones, and to put forward those results 
of observation which form the principal basis 

* Probably an early Nepos,—whose ‘ Lives’ first appeared 
with the title of Amilii Probi de Vir. Mlust.,—until Lam- 


binus fixed their pe! in 1569. 
+ He was uncle of William the Silent, great-grandfather 





of present scientific opinion :""—thus admitting, 
apologetically, that it should properly have 
found its place in the earlier parts, where he 
was treating of the arcana of space and time. 
Leading us again into cosmical space, the 
author lingers with feelings of evident pleasure 
among the fixed stars. He discusses the ques- 
tion of their movements,—the nature of the 
universe-pervading ether,—and the phenomena 
of stellar light. Adopting “the views of 
Huygens, Hooke, and our present physicists,” 
he endeavours to explain luminous and thermic 
phenomena by supposing them to be due to 
electro-magnetic currents. Sir W. Herschel 
once speculated on the sun being in the con- 
dition of “a perpetual aurora :"”’— Humboldt 
imagines that orb to be under the constant 
excitation of “an electro-magnetic storm,” 
by which the propulsion of luminous waves 
through all space is effected; and that the 
thermo-electric influences of the stars and 
planets in a similar manner drive back from 
their shores the waves of light which beat upon 
them,—and hence their lustre.—There is more 
of poetry than of philosophy in this theo 
modified from that of Cirsted: and Humboldt 
has allowed his mind to be carried on in that 
stream of modern thought which is disposed to 
refer everything unknown to electricity. The 
weight of his name will strengthen the probable 
error; and men, satisfying themselves that they 
have by adopting a phrase explained a fact, 
will rest in ignorance because they are too idle 
to inquire. To suppose that man has discovered 
all the modes of force—or, to adopt a more 
material view, has traced out all the imponder- 
able agencies—which are at work in the Cosmos, 
is rash and unscientific. We believe that there 
are things between heaven and earth yet un- 
dreamt of in our philosophy :—and we are not 
satisfied that magnetism is the primum mobile. 
It needs little reflection on what we now 
know to perceive that there must be physical 
pg ae those the effects of which have 

een searchingly examined,—and that even the 
all-pervading force of gravitation must be the 
result of some such higher power which the 
eagle eye of the philosopher has not yet traced 
in its mysterious operation. 

Alexander Humboldt is a man, to use Aken- 
side’s phrase, of chosen mind. He has worked 
diligently in his high vocation,—and lingers 
lovingly over it. When we remember the ad- 
vanced age of this great traveller and philo- 
sopher, we cannot but admire the zeal which, 
like a pure flame expiring, yet radiates light 
around,—and we can pardon the discursiveness 
of which twenty years since he would not have 
been guilty. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Confessor: a Novel. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Ir we have any reader who régrets the stoppage 
of those copious supplies of historical fiction in 
fabricating which Mr. G. P. R. James for so 
many years occupied his leisure, to the amaze- 
ment of such bystanders as think more than 
they read,—to him ‘The Confessor’ may be 
safely recommended. It bears a strange like- 
ness to the works of the romancer in question. 
Its writer is not afraid to deal on the largest 
scale with the personages of history. He intro- 
duces us largely into the society of King Charles 
the First and his frivolous Queen Henrietta :— 
and—an undertaking more arduous still—sets 
us down face to face with Cromwell, merely 
clothing his Protector, however, in the garments 
originally shaped by Scott and Hugo, and Miss 
Mitford—and thus presenting him as a motley 
icture, made up from many known originals, 
in place of a new portrait of a man whose moods 
and manners were so various (not to say incon- 
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sistent) and so open to diversity of interpretation 
as to be inexhaustible by any one artist. 
Having likened ‘ The Confessor’ to a romance 
by Mr. James, it is almost a work of superero- 

ation to state that his hero—a follower of 

ontrose—is a chivalrous young gentleman, 
perplexed with doubts as to his parentage, 
which are cleared up in the grand altar-scene 
that closes the drama,—that he is tried for his 
life, dogged by Villany and protected by Fide- 
lity,—that he manages to secure the love of the 
Lady Katharine Wentworth, the Earl of Straf- 
ford’s daughter,—and, in short, goes through 
all the exercises of kni htly adventure which 
belong to the “First Man” in a play of this 
kind. The subordinate characters slide no less 
smoothly in the accustomed grooves of melo- 
dramatic carpentry. Shimei Haman, the hypo- 
crite Puritan, was sure to have such an honest 
daughter as Lilias: it seeming to be agreed 
among the Academy of Romancers that, given 
a Shylock for father, the somewhat hard virtues 
of a Jessica must, out of contradiction, appear 
in the daughter. To this canon of contrast, 
as one warranted by Nature, it is hard to sub- 
scribe. As we have heretofore said, were it 
accepted,—‘‘ The Educator and his Mission,’’ so 
much talked about just now, need no longer 
be objects of interest or protection; since the 
ranker the growth of cunning and corruption, 
the purer must be the truth and simplicity 
springing therefrom. But deep or true views 
of character seem not to have been meditated 
by the author of ‘The Confessor,’“—who has 
tasked himself to produce a story of bustle 
and incident, and fulfilled his task sufficiently 
well. 


Everard Tunstall: a Tale of the Kaffir Wars. 
By Thomas Forester. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Tak author of ‘Rambles among the Fjields and 
Fjiords of Norway’ offers an agreeable addition 
to our Colonial Library in this interesting novel. 
That the Cape has been recently lucky in the 
literature devoted to it will be owned by all 
who read the lively journals of the authoress of 
‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ published in the ‘ Lives of 
the Lindsays,’ and Mr. Gordon Cumming’s re- 
cord of his fiercer amusements. Half way betwixt 
the journals of “the bonnie Ladie Ann” and 
the professionally-indifferent Game-book kept 
by the hunter of Elephant, Lion and Sea-cow, 
stands ‘Everard Tunstall.’ It is almost as 
well stored with pictures as either publication. 
Here, to prove our words, is the dwelling-house 
of a Dutch African farmer, pictured in the best 
Flemish style.— 


“ The country was undulating, though without any 
marked elevation, and was entirely destitute of trees, 
except where a fringe of willows and acacias marked 
out the line of the water-courses. The surface had 
been covered with grass, affording excellent pasture 
for sheep and cattle, but was now so burnt up by a 
long drought, that a stranger might have wondered 
how the large flocks which from time to time were 
seen in the distance, as the travellers galloped over 
the arid and dusty plains, derived any sustenance 
from the withered and meagre herbage. Farm- 
places also from time to time appeared, at one of 
which Van Arneveld drew bridle, and, after a brief 
halt to refresh the horses, again resumed his journey. 
It wanted an hour of noon when he reached the 
bank of a considerable river, just below its confluence 
with a stream running from the north, and crossing 
a ford, he presently reached enclosures of tillage, in 
some of which the forage, or oat-hay, was already 
ripe for the scythe, and the red wheat gave promise 
of an early harvest. Passing between these, and 
gently ascending, our travellers came among orchards 
of peach, apple and pear-trees, whose blushing fruit 
were swelling into maturity. A green avenue of 
orange-trees, and a vineyard, mantling with its leafy 
and clustered riches a gentle slope, in formal ridges, 
with trim fences of quince and pomegranate, all in 





perfect order, gave signs of wealth and abundance, 
and indicated the near approach to the place of a 
substantial Dutch-African farmer. A massive gate 
swung open, and gave admittance into a vast area, 
bounded on one side by reed huts, sheds and sta- 
bling, and on the other by the raised mounds of the 
cattle kraals. A number of dusky-skinned men and 
half-naked boys were idly lounging about the sheds, 
or basking or gamboling in the sun, for it was Sunday, 
and a whole kennel of fierce dogs broke into a cry, 
and dogged the horses’ heels, while Van Arneveld 
impatiently cantered across the yard as one familiar 
with the place, regardless of everything, until his 
quick eye detected, with a glance of satisfaction, an 
unusual number of the long, narrow, canvas-hooded 
wagons of the country, drawn up under a cluster of 
oak-trees, which, towering near the house, offered at 
once a grateful shade and a convenient shelter. Van 
Ameveld pulled up sharply before the stoep, which, 
approached by three steps, and furnished with strong 
wooden seats, was raised in front of the dwelling- 
house, a low thatched building commanding a view 
of the whole area. No one, as is usual on the 
clamour of the dogs giving notice of a stranger's 
approach, coming out to receive him, he dismounted, 
and threw the rein to Adrian, who led the panting 
horses to the sheds, inwardly rejoicing in appear- 
ances ; for his eye had marked the idle groups, which 
gave promise of frolic and fun. Our traveller 
pushed open the house door, when a scene presented 
itself, familiar enough to him, but of which a slight 
sketch, indicative of the. patriarchal manners of a 
remote people, may be not uninteresting. The 
voor-huis, or hall, at the threshold of which Van 
Arneveld stood, was placed, as is the custom, in the 
centre of the house, and, in this instance, was of 
large dimensions. The floor, though earthen, was 
perfectly smooth and hard, being composed of the 
clay of deserted ant-hills, which, finely powdered 
and then well pounded and beaten, forms a close 
and solid surface; and it was now smeared with a 
compound of fresh cow-dung and water. The a 
ment was not ceiled, but was open to the reed thatch. 
From the rafters hung hams, biltong of deer’s flesh, 
and other dried meats, skins of leopards and deer, 
and various spoils, as well as implements, of the 
chace; ostrich-eggs, pumpkins and calabashes, leather 
bags of dried fruit and rolls of tobacco,—a motley 
assemblage. Against the whitewashed walls were 
suspended a formidable range of long heavy guns, 
large horns of powder, bamboos for wagon whips, 
and thongs of the hippopotamus for riding; and, for 
ornament, bunches of ostrich feathers, and a few 
Scripture prints in a quaint Flemish style. A tall 
cabinet of dark chestnut, containing in the upper 
compartment a few books, and disclosing beneath 
nests of drawers, stored probably with quack medi- 
cines, of which the Africanders are ready consumers; 
a small table of open filagree work, on which stood 
a bright brass kettle and brazier and some china 
cups; and a massive chest curiously carved in pannels, 
—all relics of the Vader-land preserved with reli- 
gious care, were disposed on different sides of the 
hall. A long table occupied the centre, and chairs 
were ranged against the walls which, with bench and 
stool, were now occupied by a goodly company of 
both sexes, and of all ages, who, with solemn and 
becoming demeanour, seemed deeply intent on the 
business of the hour.” 

—The hour, it should be added, was that of 
family worship. 

There is no attempt at novelty or plot in 
‘Everard Tunstall’; which tale was probably 
undertaken not so much to amuse the reader 
as to convey the views of its writer with regard 
to Cape politics. In all such stories of rude 
Colonial life certain combinations are sure to 
occur—certain figures must appear again and 
yet again. The Africander Van Arneveld, for 
instance, who from interested motives acts as a 
guide and instructor to the English settler, is that 
rebellious and ambitious man of many gifts and of 
more difficulties who is pretty sure to “ turn up” 
on the outskirts of civilized life. A figure in 
some respects analogous will be found in Mr. 
Rowcroft’s Australian novels, and in a tale or two 
of Canada which we well recollect though un- 











able to name them by their titles. Then . 
as we meet with an outlaw, or land- en 
conspirator in a novel, may we count on fining 
not off his two attendant spirits—the » 

kinswoman at home who weeps over his dange 
ous courses, and the passionate fallen 
who has loved him “ not too wisely.” 4 7 


» Or 

















































































could not exist without a Medoraand a ust of 0 
—a Sard us must be foiled b gos. T 
as well as matched by a Myrrha :—and, Kant—m 
ingly, here are these two female ¢ the existe 
again. Van Arneveld’s sister Jo is damental 
more than ordinarily ill starred ; since she con. Mm takes COP 
ceives one apse: passion for the new Everard sions, anc 
who begins his colonial life without having, gach othe 
heart to bestow, and inspires another in a be found 
and generous Kaffir chief Clu-Clu, who is the Mm ideas of 
newest version of the aboriginal hero go dear ME and it is 
to Mr. Cooper—the generous, humble, git MM of error | 
sacrificing, brave, and ill-fated lover. Whethe (i This mu 
new combinations of incident or of character MM trical se0 
be possible in such tales, we will not pretend ty Mg the m 
argue. Enough to state that itisin the scenery of frst ena 
‘Everard Tunstall,’ and not in its invention, the (axioms, 
its special interest for the novel-reader must hy [things ¥ 
sought. Others may glance through the book [equal to 
to obtain the fragment of accurate informatio, M waided 
which its author has to yield concerning one of MM the prop 
the most momentous of our colonial questions grams. 
They will not gain much that is new, Mr M Australi 
Forester, however, ventures a prophecy in ay four; bu 
appendical note to the effect, that neither the MM lower ré 
resent nor any future Kaffir war can be aM ould b 
ong in its duration and as deadly in its struggle and the 
as the first in which he found the matter for Mf tuition : 
‘ Everard Tunstall.’ blems, i 
Each sf 
Social Statics; or, the Conditions essential ip @ form. — 
Human Happiness specified, and the first of @ nse t0 
them Developed. By Herbert Spencer. Chap- oe. ' 
man. is the ¢ 
Has man a moral sense? Has he, as the poets moral @ 
have always taught, an innate power of discem- — # Syste! 
ing rightfrom wrong? Thisisa questionon which jm ™t. Sp« 
law-givers and metaphysicians have written jm mdue 
libraries of books,—and thatit is not yet settled Pe 4 
either way, Mr. Herbert Spencer's work is an- jy "the | 
other proof. Shaftesbury is generally placed at jy 4&2" 
the head of those who answer in the edenation the me 
—Bentham of those whose reply is in the nega- jm fined 
tive. The systems which follow in the rear of Jt an 
Shaftesbury’s ‘‘moral sense,” though varying in eonditi 
their names, are essentially the same. Reid's doctrin 
‘Common Sense,” Price’s ‘‘ Understanding,” ™ Se 
Clarke’s ‘ Fitness of Things,” Granville = erone 
‘‘ Natural Equity,” and so forth, are all fo and in 
on the theory that there exists in the human a philc 
mind an intuition of right—a sense of =— shall b 
—entirely independent of the outward lessons “#0! 
of the world. ‘This idea Bentham denounced  Y# | 
as ‘‘an anarchical and capricious princi libers 
founded solely upon internal and iar = 
feelings;” and it is rejected by all the various 
schools of moral and political thinkers who pry 
have received their inspiration from his works. = 
On its rejection the doctrine of mr ate a 2 ‘ 
based. Admit a moral sense, and it is clear , 
that the right must also be the expedient:—  ""% 
hence, Expediency as a rule of public policy “Tr 
would. be superfluous. ‘aa 
Between these thinkers Mr. Spencer proposes _ 
to arbitrate. Bentham rejects the moral sense, 
because it is anarchical and capricious,—not the 2 
same in all ages and nations. His disciples joe? 
triumphantly exclaim: What is the moral sense yj 
of the Chinese infanticide,—of the Malay glory- delig 
ing in acts of piracy,—of the Thug who mur yop} 
ders men in the name of piety,—of the Russian @  ciferg 
who prides himself on cheating his friend,—of ath 
the Iroquois with his undying thirst for revenge! J with 
Were there a moral sense in man, its responses = 





must be the same in every individual of the 
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~ the moral responses are not the same,— 
os is no moral sense. This, we believe, 
iga fair statement of the Bentham argument. 
the theory is misconceived, and the in- 
here drawn false, Mr. Spencer enter- 
tains no doubt. The mistake consists in assum- 
ng that, if a moral sense exist its responses 
must of necessity be uniform under all condi- 
: Take an analogous case. Locke and 
Kant—materialists an spiritualists—all admit 
the existence of the geometrical- sense, the fun- 
damental basis of exact science. This sense 
takes cognizance of surfaces and linear dimen- 
sions, and of the relations which they bear to 
other. Yet on comparing notes, it would 
be found that individuals vary greatly in their 
ideas of such linear dimensions and relations; 
and it is only by striking out the single cases 
of error that we can obtain geometrical truths. 
This must be the case in morals. The geome- 
trical sense is not the science of geometry,—nor 
is the moral sense the science of morals. The 
frst enables us to arrive at certain necessary 
sxioms,—as, the whole is greater than its part— 
things which are equal to the same thing are 
to each other,—and so on; but of itself, 
maided and uncultured, it would not teach us 
the properties of squares, circles, and parallelo- 
s. The Bushman cannot count five,—the 
Australian does not see that two and two make 
four; but to infer on this account that these 
lower races. are minus the geometrical sense, 
would be hasty and illogical. So with the Thug 
and the Malay. To expect that the moral in- 
tuition should enable men to solve ethical pro- 
blems, is to t more than is reasonable. 
Rach spiritual faculty has its own work to per- 
fom. “As it is the object of the geometrical 
sense to originate a geometric axiom from which 
reason may deduce a scientific geometry,—so it 
is the office of the moral sense to originate a 
moral axiom from which reason may develope 
asystematic morality.” This is the task which 
Mr. Spencer has undertaken. By an inquiry 
conducted throughout with clearness, good tem- 
per, and strict logic, he arrives by various routes 
atthe same conclusion:—That the end of all 
endeavour should be to confer happiness; and 
the mean by which alone this end can be 
gained is, a determination to do that which is 
just and right in all cases without regard to 
conditions, precedents, or consequences. The 
doctrines. of Expediency, Divine Right, Feudal- 
im, Serfdom and Inequality, are proved to be 
erroneous, and set aside calmly but thoroughly; 
adin their stead a.theory of moral science and 
aphilosophical democracy are proposed. We 
thall be mistaken if this book do not assist in 
uganizing that huge mass of thought which, for 
want of a more specific name, is now called 
Liberal Opinion. 

The nature of the subject prevents our fol- 
lowing the argument further; but it is due to 
our readers and to Mr. Spencer equally that we 
ethibit one or two specimens of the clear me- 
thed and varied knowledge which he brings to 
the illustration of his Boas. Thus, on the 


tarious estimates of happiness.— 


“In. all ages—amongst every people—by each 
tlass_do we find different notions of it entertained. 
Tothe wandering gipsy a home is tiresome; whilst a 


§wiss is miserable without one. Progress is neces- 
sry to the well-being of the Anglo-Saxons ; on the 
ther hand the Esquimaux are content in their 
qualid poverty, have,no latent wants, and are still 
at they were in the days of Tacitus, An Irishman 
sats in a row; a Chinese in pageantry and cere- 
monies; and the usually apathetic Javan gets vo- 
'y enthusiastic over a cock-fight. The heaven 

ifthe Hebrew is ‘a city of gold and precious stones, 


with a Supernatural abundance of corn and wine;’ 


tat of the Turk—a harem peopled by houris; that 


tfthe American Indian—a ‘ happy hunting ground;’ 


in the Norse paradise there were to be daily battles 
with magical healing of wounds; whilst the Austra- 
lian hopes that he shall ‘jump up a white fellow, and 
have plenty of sixpences.’ Descending to indivi- 
dual instances, we find Louis XVI. interpreting 
‘ greatest happiness’ to mean—making locks; instead 
of which his successor read—making empires. It 
was seemingly the opinion of Lycurgus that perfect 
physical developement was the chief essential to 
human felicity; Plotinus, on the contrary, was so 
purely ideal in his aspirations as to be ashamed of 
his body. Indeed the many contradictory answers 
given by Grecian thinkers to the question— What 
constitutes happiness? have given occasion to compa- 
risons that have now become trite. Nor has greater 
unanimity been shown amongst ourselves. To a 
miserly Elwes the hoarding of money was the only 
enjoyment of life; but Day, the philanthropic au- 
thor of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ could find no plea- 
surable employment save in its distribution. Rural 
quietude, books, and a friend, are the wants of the 
poet; a tuft-hunter longs rather for a large circle of 
titled acquaintance, a box at the Opera, and the 
freedom of Almack’s. The ambitions of the trades- 
man and the artist are anything but alike; and could 
we compare the air castles of the ploughman and 
the philosopher, we should find them of widely dif- 
ferent orders of architecture. Generalizing such 
facts, we see that the standard of ‘ greatest happi- 
ness’ possesses as little fixity as the other exponents 
of human nature. Between nations the differences 
of opinion are conspicuous enough. On contrasting 
the Hebrew patriarchs with their existing descen- 
dants, we observe that even in the same race the 
beau ideal of existence changes. The members of 
each community disagree upon the question. Neither, 
if we compare the wishes of the gluttonous school- 
boy with those of the earth-scorning transcenden- 
talist into whom he may afterwards grow, do we find 
any constancy in the individual. So we may say, 
not only that every epoch and every people has its 
peculiar conceptions of happiness, but that no two 
men have like conceptions; and further, that in each 
man the conception is not the same at any two 
periods of life.” 


The following facts in illustration of the 
effects of Hero-worship, may be submitted to 
Mr. Carlyle.— 


“ That infringements of personal liberty are greatest 
where awe of power is greatest, is in some sort a 
truism, seeing that forced servitude, through which 
alone extensive violations of human liberty can be 
made, is impossible, unless the sentiment of power- 
worship isstrong. Thus, the ancient Persians could 
never have allowed themselves to be considered the 
private property of their monarchs, had it not been 
for the overwhelming influence of this sentiment. 
But that such submission is associated with a defect 
of moral sense, is best seen in the acknowledged 
truth that readiness to cringe is accompanied by an 
equal readiness to tyrannize. Satraps lorded it over 
the people as their king over them. The Helots 
were not more coerced by their Spartan masters than 
these in turn by their oligarchy. Of the servile 
Hindoos we are told that ‘they indemnify them- 
selves for their passiveness to their superiors by their 
tyranny, cruelty, and violence to those in their 
power. During the feudal ages, whilst the people 
were bondsmen to the nobles, the nobles were vassals 
to their kings, their kings to the pope. In Russia, 

at the present ent, the arist y are dictated 
| to by their emperor much as they themselves dictate 
to their serfs. And when to these facts we add the 
significant one elsewhere dwelt upon, that the treat- 
ment of women by their husbands, and children by 
| their parents, has been tyrannical in proportion as 
| the servility of subjects to rulers has been extreme, 
| we have sufficient proof that hero-worship is strongest 

where there is least regard for human freedom. 
| Equally abundant evidence exists that the preva- 
| lence of theft is similarly associated with a predomi- 
| nance of the loyalty-producing faculty. Books of 
| travels give proof that amongst uncivilized races pil- 

fering and the irresponsible power of chiefs co-exist. 
| The same association of dishonesty and submis- 

siveness is found amongst more advanced peoples. 

It is so with the Hindoos, with the Cinghalese, and 
_with the inhabitants of Madagasear. The piracy of 
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the Malays, and of the Chinese, and the long-con- 
tinued predatory habits of the Arab races, both on 
land and sea, exist in conjunction with obedience to 
despotic rule. ‘One quality,’ says Kohl, ‘ which the 
Lettes show, with all enslaved tribes, is a great dis- 
position to thieving.’ The Russians, to whom worship 
of their emperor is a needful luxury, confess openly 
that they are cheats, and laugh over the confession. 
The Poles, whose servile salutation is, ‘ I throw my- 
self under your feet,” and amongst whom nobles are 
cringed to by the Jews and citizens, and these again 
by the people, are certainly not noted for probity. 
Turning to the superior races, we find that they, 
too, have passed through phases in which this same 
relationship of characteristics was strongly marked. 
Thus, the times when fealty of serfs to feudal barons 
was strongest, were times of universal rapine. ‘In 
Germany a very large proportion of the rural nobility 
lived by robbery;’ their castles being built with a 
special view to this occupation, and that even by 
ecclesiastics. Burghers were fleeced, towns were now 
and then sacked, and Jews were tortured for their 
money. Kings were as much thieves as the rest. 
They laid violent hands upon the goods of their 
vassals, like John of England and Philip Augustus 
of France; they cheated their creditors by debasing 
the coinage; they impressed men’s horses without 
paying for them; and they seized the goods of traders, 
sold them, and pocketed a large part of the proceeds. 
Meantime, whilst freebooters overran the land, pirates 
covered the sea, the Cinque Ports and St. Maloe’s 
being the head-quarters of those infesting the English 
Channel. Between these days and ours, the gradual 
decline of loyalty—as shown in the extinction of 
feudal relationship, in the abandonment of divine 
right of kings, in the reduction of monarchical power, 
and in the comparative leniency with which treason 
is now punished—has accompanied an equally gra- 
dual increase of honesty, and of regard for people's 
lives and liberties.” 

This statement of the argument and this ex- 
hibition of the manner of Mr. Spencer’s book 
will, we venture to think, send many of our 
readers to its pages for further acquaintance. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Notes and Essays, &c. on the Cownties of Hants 
and Wilts. By Henry Moody.—To the di 
of the county—its oon: | and estated gentle- 
men—there is no history of Hampshire; and even 
Mr. Moody’s little volume, made up principally 
from the papers read at Winchester in 1845, at 
the meetings of the Archeological Institute and 
Association, must be accepted with welcome, and 
will have a local interest. We have seen lately a 
discussion in Votes and Queries as to the last person 
condemned to be burnt and on whom the sentence 
was executed. We hope there is no instance later 
than the one recorded in this volume.—At the Lent 
Assizes, 1784, Mary Bayley was tried, with John 
Quin, for the murder of Bayley’s husband.—‘‘ Her 
sentence, as taken from the record of the Clerk of 
the Assize, was, ‘That having been convicted of 
petit treason, she should be drawn on a hurdle from 
the Gaol to the place of execution, and there burnt 
with fire until she be dead; and John Quin, 
being also convicted of murder, that he be 
at the same place and time, and that his body be 
delivered to Mr. Charles Lyford, surgeon (grand- 
father of the present respected surgeon of the 
County Prison, H. G. Lyford, Esq.), to be dis- 
sected and anatomized.’—These sentences were lite- 
rally carried into effect; and there are now several 
persons in Winchester who remember the circum- 
stance of the burning of the woman and of the 
hanging of the man, which took place within a few 
yards of the burning,—and many who remember 
seeing a portion of the stake to which she was 
fastened, which, less than forty years ago, was 
standing eighteen inches out of the ground.”— 
Perhaps men now living may hereafter be engaged 
in a discussion as to the last person who was 


hanged. 

A Week in the Isles of Scilly. By J. W. North. 
—Mr. North began his labours with no other 
intention than that of writing a little guide-book 
for the use of such visitors to the “ English 
Archipelago” as might only be able to devote a 
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few days to its inspection. But in his hands the 
materials accumulated until they assumed the bulk 
ofa volume. The title, however, was not altered 
in consequence of this change of plan, so that it is 
altogether faulty in its description of the work. In 
the preface, and elsewhere, the author admits that 
his tour cannot be done in a week. Otherwise the 
account of the islands is unsatisfactory. The scene 
is not presented to the mind with picturesque out- 
lines or graphic force. The historical notices are 
taken at second-hand from Woodley and Troutbeck, 
who had themselves a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the past. Not one word is said about the 
most interesting event in the history of the islands 
—their fortification by Prince Rupert as a sort of 
pirate station and their defence against Admiral 
Blake. The natural history of the islands, contri- 
buted by other hands, forms an exception in point 
of merit to the rest of the volume. 

Sick Calls. By the Rev. E. Price.—A series of 
sketches taken by the priest, chiefly from death- 
bed scenes. They have no literary merit. 

The New Colony of Victoria, formerly Port Phillip. 
By J. F. L. Foster.—Mr. Foster is described on 
the title-page of this volume as a member of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales for the 
district of Port Phillip; but we see very little evi- 
dence of a closer or li knowledge of the sub- 
ject arising from the opportunities which such a 
post might be presumed to afford. His details are 
in a great measure extracted from a compilation of 
no value,—and his description is written in a dry 
uninteresting manner. 

Chess and Chess-players : consisting of a series of 
original Stories and Sketches. By George Walker. 
—These stories are chiefly reprints from the 
columns of a monthly contemporary. Some of 
them are very spirited and interesting. We 
would particularly notice as coming within this 
category, “a game of chess with Napoleon,” 
**Vincenzio the Venetian,” and ‘‘ the Café de la 
Régence.” Mr. Walker feels enthusiastically on 
the subject of chess,—and that is the secret of being 
interesting in writing. 

An Index to the Pedigree and Arms contained in 
the Herald’s Visitations and other Genealogical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. By R. Sims. 
—A work which cannot fail to be useful to all 
engaged in genealogical researches, and often of 
assistance to the historical inquirer. 

The Manual of Geography, Physical and Poli- 
tical. By E. Farr.—Though perfectly free from 
pretension, and proposed only as an assistant to 
the mother or the teacher, this little book is one 
of the best works on general geography that have 
come under our notice fora long time. A careful 
reading of the more recent works of statists and 
travellers is apparent in its pages. The informa- 
tion is well put together, and the several subjects 
are profusely illustrated. 

New and Popular History of England. By 
Robert Ferguson, L.L.D.—This carefully com- 
piled and well-written little book appears to be 
part of a series of cheap works for popular reading 
issued from the press of Mr. Cassell, at an ex- 
tremely low rate. Writing for such an audience, 
Dr. Ferguson naturally takes a popular tone ;— 
and occasionally we detect a tendency to flatter 
the pride and pamper the prejudices of the 
“people,” against which we hold it necessary to 
make a protest. The national story is here brought 
down to the accession of James the First. The 
next volume is to enter on the more stirring period 
of the civil troubles, when a calm tone and a just 
judgment will be more than ever requisite. His- 
tory is not to be written in a passion—whether it 
be written for the people or only for a party ; but 
most incumbent is it on the author who seeks his 
audience among the ill-educated and ill-read to 
preserve the calm attitude of a teacher. The class 
virtues of the people may receive due celebration 
from the historian without their being offensively 
contrasted with the asserted vices of other classes 
of society. We make these remarks freely, because 
we would fain see a little work like this—contain- 
ing so much that is good and useful—made still 
better. 

A Vindication of Unitarianism, in reply to the 
Rev. Ralph Wardlaw. By James Yates,—The 





controversy of which this is a continuation, in the 
form of a new edition of the ‘ Vindication,’ with 
notes and illustrative arguments, commenced in 
1814. For a few years it raged with some fierce- 
ness, but had fallen into oblivion until this repub- 
lication. We fear it will result in again stirring 
the waters of bitterness to no purpose. 

Le Dictionnaire des Verbes entiérement Conjugués: 
or, all the French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
alphabetically arranged and completely conjugated. 
By M. A. Thibaudin.—That the plan of this work 
is original, we will not venture to dispute; but 
that it is “simple and expeditious,” we do not 
think so unquestionable. We must, however, do 
the author the justice to admit that he has prepared 
a very complete treatise on the French verbs. 
The first part consists of a dictionary of all the 
verbs alphabetically arranged, with references to 
tables in the pe. part explaining how they are 
to be conjugated. These tables contain every 
possible variety of verbs, with the terminations of 
all the moods, tenses, numbers and persons. Asa 
book of reference, this may be useful. 

La France telle qu'elle est, et telle quelle a été. 
By M. de Porquet.—In an educational work 
modern politics are quite out of place. It would 
have been better, therefore, if M. de Porquet had 
omitted the strong burst of Orleanist feeling which 
occurs in the preface to his book.—We regret that 
he has not given any account of the present French 
constitution. In a light, free style he sketches an 
outline of the various political and social institutions 
of France, as it was, and as it is. 

Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, as it is defined 
by Reason, History, and the Constitution. A Letter 
to the Lord Bishop of London. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. — Mr. Gladstone’s brochure 
does not come within our province of discussion. 

Commercial Law: its Principles and Adminis- 
tration. By Leone Levi. Vol. I. Part II.—In the 
first part of this work Mr. Levi treated of the law 
relating to merchants as a distinct professional 
class—to minors, married women, aliens, mercantile 
accounts, and partnership as between private per- 
sons, as between shareholders in a joint-stock 
company, and according to the principle of com- 
mandite. The second part of the first volume, now 
published, continues the arrangement of the first 
with reference to the law of principal and agent and 
to that of contracts. In noticing the former publi- 
cation by Mr. Levi, we had occasion to commend 
the great industry and intelligence of which it was 
clearly the result. The same praise is as fully 
merited by the present continuation. The com- 
mercial codes of different countries are epitomized 
with clearness and ability, and no pains have been 
spared to render the volume useful both to the 
merchant and to the lawyer. We should have been 
glad if Mr. Levi had been able to include in his 
first volume a chapter on tribunals of commerce 
as they exist in the different countries to the com- 
mercial legislation of which he has turned his 
attention. The practical success or failure of any 
system of mercantile law depends far less on the 
scientific merits of the law or code itself than on 
the qualifications and constitution of the courts 
charged with its administration. The Code Napo- 
léon introduced the happy device of tribunals of com- 
merce erected upon a basis at once conservative 
and popular; and there can be very little question 
that it is rather to those tribunals than to any 
peculiar excellence in the French code that we are 
to attribute the success which has generally attended 
the establishment of that scheme of law in several 
European countries. In our own country the 
greatest of the evils under which the mercantile 
classes labour in the adjustment of disputes is not 
the downright injustice or inefficiency of the law, 
—but the uncouth and incompetent tribunals before 
which purely mercantile cases have to be tried ; 
and until some better method of administering the 
commercial law of this country is provided, we 
shall seek in vain for any real remedy by merely 
correcting the details of our legislation. The 
labours of Mr. Levi are nevertheless entitled to the 
highest praise, and will be eminently useful, in 
spite of the touch of exaggeration and tendency to 
self-praise which lead him to encumber his book 
with a host of eulogistic testimonials to its merit— 





many of them at best equivocal, and 
them out of place. If Mr. Levi’s Inbound 
entirely for success on the reluctant and oo 
place compliments of his friends and correspondase : 
we could scarcely advise him to proceed; and t 
shall be very glad if his next volume indicates re 
he has at length discovered that his real str 
lies in the continued able execution of a diff 
task, instead of in the inflated paragra; 
advertising introduction. a oP 
The following works we must dismiss with }j 
more notice than the mention of the titles of an 
—Stories from the History of the Reformation, by the 
Rev. R. G. Johns (very prettily illustrate) 
Anna Mary Howitt).—Letters addressed to a Y, 
Gentleman about to enter the University of Oxford 
by an Oxonian.—Pacing of the Sentinel ; op the 
Soul on Duty, by the Author of ‘ Phrenology in 
relation to the Novel, Criticism and the Drama,’ 
Three Days in the East, by John M‘Gregor.—Th 
Law of Kindness, by the Rev. Thomas Pyne— 
Expository Lectures on the Parables, by Archbishop 
Sumner.—Heroines of Missionary Enterprise by 
Daniel C. Eddy, edited by the Rev. John Cum 
ming, D.D.—Lyra Sanctorum—Lays for the Minoy 
Festivals of the English Church—The Children’s Own 
Sunday Book, by Julia Corner,—a series of tales 
from Scripture, in prose and verse.—Lectures on 


few Portions of Scripture, by Robert Daly, i 


Bishop of Cashel.—Posthumous Sermons, by the 
Rev. George Crabbe.—A Devotional Exposition 

the Psalms, containing an Argument to each Psalm, 
a Paraphrase, suggestive Remarks, and parallel 
Scriptures in Words at length, by the Rev. J. Ed. 
wards.—The Hebrew Cosmogony and Modern Inter- 
pretations.—An Essay on the Tendency of Mental 
Cultivation, in Science and Religion, to promote the 
Improvement of the Working Classes, by James 
Seville—An Essay on the same subject, by John 
Randall—another Essay, on the same subject, by 
J. A. Langford. These are three prize essays called 
forth by the offer of twenty pounds for the three 
best papers, by Mr. Padenne, late mayor of Wor. 
cester. They have no particular merit of any kind, 


REPRINTS AND NEw EpITIons.—Some valuable 
works have appeared since our last notice.—Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, 
by Isaac Disraeli, revised by the author, and edited 
by his son, is amongst the more important. This 
edition had been long prepared for the press, and 
would have been published at this time under any 
circumstances ; but the editor remarks that the 
publication is singularly opportune when the public 
mind is agitated by a revival of the old questions 
about Papal power, the genius of Papacy, and 
kindred subjects. The work, however, must be 
welcome at all times. It is not, be it remembered, a 
formal history of the period,—but ‘‘Commentaries” 
on its marking events ; and though we differ from 
Mr. Disraeli on many important questions, there 
is scarcely one on which he has not thrown light,— 
for his purpose was to write only when he had 
something to communicate, and scarcely a subject 
could be adverted to which his long life of curious 
research did not enable him to illustrate.—Ano' 
important reprint is, The Miscellaneous Works of 
Sir James Mackintosh ; which, if we mistake not, 
contains in one compact handsome volume what was 
heretofore published in three volumes ;—in brief, 
with the exception of his ‘History of England,’ 
it contains whatever was considered of most value 
in his writings and was sufficiently complete in 
itself to admit of separate publication.—A new 
edition has appeared of Mr. Porter’s Progress of 
the Nation,—in which the information is brought 
down to the latest period practicable. On the first 
appearance of this work its value was immediately 
recognized by the public; yet such has been the 
progress of legislation in the direction of free trade, 
that new editions must from time to time be pub- 
lished, otherwise the best would be little better 
than an old almanac. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that the demands of the public require these fre- 
quent re-issues, and thus enable Mr. Porter to 
record not only changes, but their consequences.— 
We regret that The Encyclopedia of Architecture 
and its Supplement has not been subjected to like 
careful revision and correction. We have stumbled 
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= re than one remark which, proper in 1842 


on we fret edition a reads strangely 
+1851 ._for instance,—shops are yet ‘‘about to be 
ine ructed in the new Royal Exchange.” Many 
ve ovements, too, might and ought to have been 
inPd by enlarging in some places on what 
- said in the first edition, and by supply- 
in others what were striking omissions. 
Farther, during the last eight or nine years much 
has been done, and much thought of. Various 
pvel appliances have been introduced. Model 
pron model lodging-houses, and even sanitary 
Palations are all, it is to be presumed, sympto- 
matic of advance in building as well as in social 
Since 1842 new doctrines and opinions 

iave come up that challenge notice for approbation 
or for censure. Fergusson, Ruskin, and Garbett 
jave made their appearance in the arena of archi- 
tectural criticism : all original thinkers and un- 
compromising writers,—men who do not swim with 
ie stream, nor shrink from uttering truths—or 
ybat they hold to be such—because they are un- 
table and unpopular. Nevertheless, they have 
ot a syllable of notice here. We might at least 
have expected to find the list of architects enlarged 
by bringing it down to the present time. There are 
ot perhaps many names of great eminence to be 
sided to it:—but at all events there was “one” 
Gartner of Munich ; also M. Quatremére de Quincy, 
vio, though not an architect by profession, was a 
writer on architecture,—and, what is more, the 
author, if not of an Encyclopedia, of a ‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture.’ We think, too, that the name 
of James Wyatt—not to mention others, excluded 
fom it at first—might have finally found admis- 
gon.—A third, enlarged and revised edition has 
already been called for of Mr. Vaux’s Nineveh and 
Persepolis,—a third of Dr. Cooke Taylor’s History 
of Mohammedanism and its Sects,—a second of Mr. 
Pury’s Royal Visits and Progresses to Wales—of 
Mr. Thackwell’s Narrative of the Second Sikh War 
-of Dr. Herbert Mayo’s Philosophy of Living— 
of Mr. Alfred Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metal- 
luy—of Mr. Grove’s Correlation of Physical 
Forees—of Mr. Griffith’s Chemistry of the Four 
Ancient Elements—of Mr. Lane’s Life at the Water 


was 
ing 


Cwre—of Mr. Miall’s British Churches in relation | 


to the British People—of The Opinions of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, expressed in Parliament and 
in Public—and of An Inquiry into the Principles 
of the Distribution of Wealth most conducive to 
Hunan Happiness, by William Thompson. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have issued cheap 
aditions of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Night and Morning 
aul The Pilgrims of the Rhine,—Mr. Bentley has 
added to the ‘Standard Novels’ Capt. Chamier’s 
lie of a Sailor,—Mr. Bohn to his ‘Standard 
library’ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, the 2nd 
volume of Vasari’s Lives of Painters, and the 2nd 
of Neander’s Church History,—to his ‘Shilling 
Series’ Guizot’s Life of Monk, with the Appendix, 
containing the Diplomatic Correspondence, now, 
48 we are informed, first translated,—and to his 
‘Classical Library’ Caesar's Commentaries literally 
translated. To the ‘Parlour Library’ the latest 
udition is the Philip Augustus of Mr. G. P. R. 
James; and to the ‘ Popular Library,’ The Miscel- 
Kanies of Mr. Wallbridge Lunn, and a Ist and 2nd 
volume of Shakspeare. 

_We may conclude with announcing the publica- 
ton of some few miscellaneous works or new edi- 
tons:—amongst them, Hints to all about to Rent, 
Buy, or Build House Property, by F. Cross,—a work 
0 The Domestic Fowl and one on The Domestic 
Pid, by H. D. Richardson,—a reprint of Chilcot’s 
Proctical Treatise on Evil Thoughts,—W oodford’s 
“pitome of part of Ceesar’s Commentaries, —K lauer’s 
berman Exercises and Fables,—and Ince’s Outlines 
 Eaalish History, for the Use of Schools, with a 
Leical Chart ; and Outlines of General Know- 


= LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Adams's (Rev. H. C.) New Greck Delectus, 12mo. 2a. €d. cl. 


Pals Grace nee of Oxford. 15th edit. 18mo, 28. 6d. a . 
of German Language. 3r it. 18mo. 7a, Gd. cl. 
ony aed ie The Lighted Valley, 3rd edit. fe. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Lampb spey 8 ory of France, 2 vols, royal Svo. 2ug. cl. 
8 c) The Three Trials of Loide, and other Poems, 7. 6d. 
D ecrees of the Council of Trent. trans. by Buckley, 5a. 
Now's (A; A.) Life, by G. C. Moore, fc. 28 6d. cl. 
almost rine Drops of Water, their Inhabitants, 16mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
#4.) Thoughts on Electricity, &c. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 








Collects Paraphrased, or turned into Verse, 1s. 6d. swd., 28. 6d. cl. 
Colombine’s Hand-Book to County Courts, 3s. swd., 48. 6d. cl., with 


Map. 

Dryden's (John) Poetical Werks, 1 vol. royal Svo. 148. cl. 

Ears of Corn from various Sheaves, ed. by Sarah Lettis, 2s, 6d. cl. 

Ecclesia, and other Parables, fe. 18. 6d. cl. 

Krlam’s (J. 5.) Advice to Builders and Buyers of Houses, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pairbairn (Rev. P.) on Ezekiel and his Prophecy, svo. 1's. 6d. cl. 
Pincham’s (J.) History of Naval Architecture, royal 8vo. 25s. cl. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, abridged from Milner, edit. by Buckley, 

Part I. 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Gillray and his Caricatures, by Wright and Evans, 8vo. 1£s. cl. 

Gilly’s Narratives of Shipwrecks of Royal Navy, 2nd ed. 7s. 6d. 

Gospel of St. Matthew, from Boothroyd’s Family Bible, Svo. 5s. cl. 

Gray & Co.’3 Assurance and Aunuity Tables, royal 8vo. 1s. éd. cl. 

Cuide-Book to Government Medicine Chest, by a Physician, 1s. 
Howard (T.) ou the Loss of Teeth, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Kitto’s (r.) Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Abridged, 10s. 6d. 
Lays of the Church, and other Verses, 18mo. 18. cl. 

Lebahn’s (F.) First German Keading-Pook, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Leut Meditations and a Litany for each Day, fe. 1a. €d. cl. 

London and its Vicinity, edit. by John Weale, 12mo. 9s. cl. 
Maurice's (#. D.) The Lord’s Prayer, Nine Sermons, 3rd edit. 28. 6d. 
Maxey’s Col'egiate Addresses, with Tvtroduction by Elton, fe. 3a. 
Merrick’s (R.) Memvir, by John Clarke, 12mo. 1s. 6d. el. 

Miriam Scd'ey, a Tale, by Lady Bulwer Lytton, 3 vols. 11. 11a. Ge. 
Moir’s Sketches of Poctical Literature of Past Half Century, 5s. 
Monro’s (Rey, £.) Parochial Work, 2nd edit. 8vo. 108, éd. cL 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) The Followers of Our Lord, !8mo. 2s. ¢}. 
Perceval’s (J.) Poems, by a Prisoner, in Bethlehem, 12mo. 22. cl. 
ierve Poussin, or the Thoughts of Christ's Presence, by W. E. 

Heycate, 18mo, 23. Cd. el. 

Popular Lib. * Pancroft’s History of America,’ Part IV. fe. 1s. 

Seymour's (Rev.M. I.) The Pilgrimage to Rome, 4th edit. 88. Gd. 

Smee's (A.) The Process of Thought, adapted to Words, &c. 78. cl. 

Slaughter’s Railway Intelligence, No. LV. 4to. 5s. swd. 

Sophocles Philoctetes, from German cf Schneidewin, edit. by 

rnold, 12:0. 5a. cl. 

Swedenborg’s Treatise on Ileaven and Hell, trans. by Rey. 8. 
Noble, 2ud edit. 5a. 

Tacitus, Germaniaand Agricola, Eng. Prose, new ed. 12mo. £8. swd. 

Tayler’s (J. J.) Christian Aspects of Faith, crown Svo. 73. 6d. cl. 

Taylor's Inquiry into Operations of Running Streams, &c 5a. 

Thompson's Natural History of Ireland, Vol. IIL, Birds, 1¢s. el, 

Trencu’s (R, C.) Exposition of Sermon on the Mount, 2ud edit. 7a. 

Trench's St. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scripture, 12mo. 3s, ¢d. 

Tupper’s (F. B.) Chronicles of Castle Cornet, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Walcott’s Memorials of Westminster, new edit. Svo. 168. 6d. cl. 
Willis’s System of Apparatus used in Mechanical Philosophy, 7s. 
Wilson’s (T.) Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual, Svo. 5s. €d. cl. 
Wordsworth's (W.) Memoirs, by Dr. C. Wordsworth, 2 vols. 30s. cl. 





THE STATE OF LIBERIA. 


WE have received a communication from Com- 
mander Forbes in which, in answer to the letter 
of Mr. Cresson and Mr. Hodgkin which appeared 
in our columns last week [ante, p. 381], he persists 
in the statements relating to slavery in the ‘‘ Eman- 
cipation” State of Liberia which appeared in his 
work on ‘ Dahomey and the Dahomans’ [see ante, 
p- 239]. We publish Commander Forbes’s answer 
as a matter of course. Of the facts in dispute we 
ourselves know nothing :—but they are of great 
importance,—and we regard their settlement one 
way or the other with much interest. The integ- 
rity of Commander Forbes as a witness we fancy 
that no one intends to question ;—but if he has 
made any mistake by which this infant State is 
erroneously represented as converting to its own 
use the sin which it was conceived and born to 
overthrow, it is fitting that the stain on its name 
should be unequivocally removed. If not, it is 
desirable that the philanthropist should know he 
has lost another hope; and that—strange as it 
may, and must, seem to him—he has in slavery a 
principle to fight which baffles him even when he 
meets it under what seem the most favourable 
conditions and with the arms best suited to his 
warfare. Commander Forbes appeals to us as 
follows. — 

Army and Navy Club, April 8. 

In reference to the article on Liberia in the 
last number of the Atheneum signed Elliott Cresson 
and Thomas Hodgkin,—I feel called on to give 
some explanation. 

On the 24th of March Mr. Hodgkin very 
politely requested that I would give my authority 
for the statements in my work (‘ Dahomey and the 
Dahomans,’) referring to Liberia: adding—‘‘ Thou 
wilt observe that Iam not calling thy own accu- 
racy in question; but the assertions to which thou 
hast given circulation are so strangely at variance 
with the accounts which I have received from 
actual visitors that I feel deeply interested in 
searching them to their foundation.” 

Had Mr. Hodgkin published my answer along 
with the letter of himself and Mr. Cresson, I 
should not have had here to continue the con- 
troversy. It was as follows.— 

“ Forest, Windsor, March 26. 

*«My dear Sir,—You are right in your conjec- 
ture, that I have not visited Monrovia :—although 
for six months I was stationed within twenty- 
five miles of Cape Mesurada, and at Cape Mount 
met many Liberian citizens. That the citizens of 
Liberia are guilty of buying and holding slaves I 
had ocular demonstration; and I know personally 





two Liberian citizens, * *, sojourners at Cape 
Mount, who owned several slaves ‘in the general 
use of the term,’—but not in its legal sense as 
regards the treaties for the suppression of the 
slave trade, as these slaves were what are termed 
domestic slaves, or Pawns, and not intended 
for foreign slavery. These Pawns, as I have 
stated and believe, are as much slaves as their 
sable prototypes in the parent States of America; 
and my informants acquainted me that almost all 
labour in Liberia was derived from a system of 
domestic slavery. 

“Of domestic slavery in Liberia there are two 
classes :—the one common to all Africa, and 
practised by the Aboriyinal inhabitants for the 
most part; the other not much to be complained of, 
if not extended,—by taking servants, helps, 
apprentices, or Pawns, (choose the expression), 
obliging them to labour, clothing, feeding and 
instructing them. 

“In proof that I did not state without founda- 
tion that Liberian citizens held slaves,—I will con- 
clude by instancing that a citizen of the Republic 
applied to me, as Commander of one of Her 
Majesty’s ships, to procure for him Pawns, of 
value to the amount of goods of which he had 
been despoiled during a civil war at Cape Mount. 

Iam, &e. F. E. Fores, Com. R.N.” 


The asterisks in the copy of my letter to Mr. 
Hodgkin supply the place of the names of the two 
slaveholders at Cape Mount therein mentioned as 
examples,—which names I gave, in confidence, to 
Mr. Hodgkin. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Letters from Dr. Overweg, dated Tintellus, 
the 27th of October, 1850, have just been received 
by his Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen and Miss 
Overweg. From these letters and from some pre- 
vious communications, we learn the following par- 
ticulars respecting the kingdom of Air and its 
inhabitants. 

The aspect and fertility of the country round 
Tintellus, the residence of the Prince En-Nar, are 
not such as the travellers had anticipated on 
crossing the Northern frontier. The Wadys were 
there covered with verdant vegetation, furnishing 
food for numerous goats, sheep, oxen and asses, 
the rearing of which affords the inhabitants ample 
occupation and subsistence. Selufiet (in the 
northern portion of the kingdom) lies in a broad 
and fertile Wady, and has plantations of palms, 
as well as gardens, in which gessug, maize, and 
wheat are cultivated. But further to the south 
the Wadys decrease in fertility; gardens, corn 
fields, and palms disappear,—and only goats, asses, 
and a few sheep find sufficient pasture. The popu- 
lation, however, is much more numerous in the 
southern portion than in the northern, and round 
Tintellus villages are met with every half hour. 
The inhabitants, who do not seem to be over-fed, 
live entirely on the productions of Sudan,—such as 
gessug, maize, rice, and butter,—in exchange for 
which they supply Sudan with salt. En-Nir isa 
powerful Prince, as he is the greatest salt-merchant. 
Every year he takes to the south from two to 
three thousand camels laden with salt, and returns 
with slaves and provisions. These great yearly 
caravans are accompanied by nearly all the male 
members of the population, who have second 
families in Sudan living in villages of their own; 
so that these female colonies are alternately left 
without husbands. 

With regard to the geological features of the 
country, Dr. Overweg states that the formation is 
still granite. The plants round Tintellus do not 
present any novelties,—the Talha being the most 
conspicuous tree. Of animals, several species of 
gazelle were seen, but could not be approached 
within gun-shot. In the mountains reigns the 
lion. The ornithological Fauna is new. In ad- 
dition to great numbers of pigeons,—which were 
found very palatable by the travellers,—there is 
a beautiful specics of Upupa, besides many others. 

In a few days from the date of Dr. ag ge 
letters, the Expedition expected to start for the 
south; and they only awaited the return of Dr. 
Barth from an interesting excursion to Aghades 
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[see my last communication, Athen. No. 1221, 
p- 327]. They were to travel with the great salt 
caravan, and under the protection of the Prince 
El-Nar, who was to receive 600 dollars for his 
escort. 

News of the travellers having reached Lake 
Tchad may now be every day looked for; as the 
communication between that point and Murzuk is 
quicker and more regular than on the western 
route from Air. 


April 7. AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Butchers’ Leap in the Fountain. 
Munich. 

Tus strange ceremonial, like the Schdjiler Tanz 
which I lately described in your columns, is said to 
have its origin in the time of the plague. While 
the Coopers danced with garlands and music 
through the streets, the Butchers sprang into the 
fountain in the market-place, to show their fellow- 
citizens that its water was no longer to be dreaded 
as poisoned. Perhaps they were the Sanitary 
Commissioners of those days ; and by bathing them- 
selves in the water and dashing it about on the 
crowd would teach the true means of putting pes- 
tilence to flight. 

Though the Coopers’ Dance takes place only 
once in seven years, the Butchers’ Leap occurs 
annually, and always on Fasching Montag,—the 
Monday before Shrove Tuesday. I believe the 
ceremony is of great importance to the trade of the 
Butchers; as certain privileges granted to them are 
annually renewed at this time, and in connexion 
with the Leap. These two ceremonies—of the 
Coopers’ Dance and the Butchers’ Leap—are now 
almost the last remains of the picturesque and 
quaint customs of old Munich. 

The Butchers commence proceedings by attend- 
ing High Mass in St. Peter’s Church,—close to the 
Schrannien Platz, or market-place, in which the 
fountain is situated. It is a desolate-looking 
church, this St. Peter’s, as seen from without,— 
old, decaying, and ugly: within, tawdry and— 
though not desolate and decaying—ugly. From 
staringly white walls frown down on the spectator 
torture-pictures, alternating with huge gilt images 
of sentimental saints in clumsy drapery. The altars 
are masses of golden clouds and golden cherubs. 

Music, as from the orchestra of a theatre rather 
than from the choir of a church, greeted us as we 
entered. The Butchers were just passing out. 
We caught glimpses of scarlet coats; and saw two 
huge silver flagons, covered with a very panoply 
of gold and silver medals, borne aloft by pompous 
officials clothed in scarlet. Having watched the 
procession—some half-dozen tiny butchers’ sons, 
urchins of five and six years old, with rosy, round 
faces and chubby hands, mounted on stalwart 
horses and dressed in little scarlet coats, top-boots, 
and jaunty green velvet hats—seven butchers’ ap- 
prentices, the Leapers of the day, also dressed in 
scarlet and mounted on horseback—the musicians, 
—the long train of master-butchers and journey- 
men in long dark cloaks and with huge nosegays in 
their hats—and the searlet officials bearing the de- 
corated flagons,—having watched, I say, all these 
good folk wend their way in long procession up the 
narrow street leading from the church, and seen 
them cross the market-place in the direction of the 
Palace, where they are awaited by the King,—let 
us look around, and notice the features of the 
market-place :—for it is, in fact, a quaint old bit of 
the city, and well worth a glimpse. 

If I love the Ludwig Strasse as the most beau- 
tiful portion of new Munich, I almost equally love 
the Schrannien Platz as about the quaintest part 
of old Munich. It is long and narrow as a market- 
place, but wide as a street. The houses are old; 
many of them very handsome, and rich with orna- 
mental stucco-work,— 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruit and flowers and bunches of knot-grass. 
The roofs are steep, red tiled, and perforated with 
rows of little pent-house windows. The fronts of 


of the four corners of the market-place are adorned 
with tall pepper-box towers, with domed roofs and 
innumerable narrow windows. At one end is the 
fountain; and in the centre a heavy, but quaint 
shrine,—a column supporting a gilt figure of the 
Madonna. The eye wanders down various pic- 
turesque streets which open into the market-place ; 
and on one hand, above steep roofs, gaze down the 
two striking red-brick towers of the Frauen Kirche 
—the cathedral of Munich :—those two red towers 
which are seen in all views of this city, and which 
belong as much to Munich as the dome of St. 
Paul’s does to the city of London,—those towers 
which in the haze of sunset are frequently trans- 
formed into violet-tinted columns, or about which 
in autumn and winter mists cling with a strange 
dreariness as if they were desolate mountain 
eaks! 

But the quaintest feature of all in the Schran- 
nien Platz is a sort of arcade which runs around it. 
Here, beneath the low and massy arches, are 
crowded thick upon each other a host of small 
shops. What queer, dark little cells they are,— 
yet how picturesque! Here is a dealer in cruci- 
fixes,—next to him a woollen-draper, displaying 
bright striped woollen goods for the peasants,— 
then a general dealer, with heaps and bundles and 
tubs and chests containing everything most hete- 
rogeneous,—and next to him a dealer in pipes. 
There are bustle and gloom always beneath these 
heavy low arches,—but they present a glorious bit 
of picturesque life. There are queer wooden booths, 
too, along one portion of the Schrannien Platz 
where it rather narrows, losing its character of 
market-place, and descending to that of an ordinary 
street. But the booths do not degenerate in their 
picturesque character. The earthenware booths 
—of which there are several—are truly delicious. 
Such rows and piles of dark green, orange, ruddy 
chocolate-brown, sea-green, pale yellow, and deep 
blue and grey vessels of all forms and sizes—all 
quaint, all odd—jugs, flagons, pipkins, queer 
pots with huge lids, queer tripods for which I know 
no name—things which always seem to me tocome 
out of a witch’s kitchen, but by means of which 
I suspect that my own dinner is cooked every day. 
All these heaps of crockery lie about the doors, 
and load the windows of the wooden booths, and 
line shelves and shelves within the gloom of the 
little shops themselves. When I first came here 
these old crockery shops were a more frequent 
study to me than anything else in the old town. 

We ascended a steep, narrow staircase leading 
out of this arcade into one of the houses above it, 
from which we were to witness the leaping into 
the fountain. 

I looked out of the window on the crowd that 
began to collect around the fountain, and noticed 
the tall roofs and handsome fronts of the houses op- 
posite, and the crowd of pigeons—scores and scores‘ 
of pigeons—assembled just opposite the fountain 
on the edge of the steep roof which rose like a red 
hill-side behind them. They seemed solemnly met 
to witness the great festivities about to be cele- 
brated, and sat in silent expectation brooding in 
the sunshine. Then, I wondered what attraction 
the icy water could have for the children who leaned 
over the fountain’s side—dabbling in the water 
as though it had been midsummer. The crowd 
increased and increased; and seven new white 
buckets were brought and placed on a broad plank 
which extended across one side of the fountain 
basin. 

A shout from the crowd announced the arrival 
of the Butchers. First of all came the tender 
Butcher-infants, in scarlet coats, top-boots, and 
green velvet hats, borne in the arms of their fathers 
through the crowd in order that they might witness 
the fun. Then followed the scarlet officials :—and 
then came seven of the queerest beasts man ever 
set eyes on. What were they, if human? Were 
they seven Esquimaux chiefs, or seven African 
mumbo-jumbos?) They were the heroes of the 
day :—the seven Butcher-apprentices, clothed in 
fur caps and garments,—covered from shoulder to 
heel with hundreds of dangling calves’ tails—red, 
white, black, dun ! 





the houses are of all imaginable pale tints,—stone 
colours, pinks, greens, greys, and tawnies. 


Three 


You may imagine the shouts that greeted them, 





broad plank,—leaping, dancing making thej 
fly round like trundled mops. ” The on iy 
with laughter. A stately scarlet offici ven 
(Aligesell)—stands beside them on the plank. Ty 
times they drink the health of the royal family 
prosperity to the butchers’ craft. The 4 on 
then striking many blows on the shoulder of the 
nearest apprentice, frees him and all the Temaining 
six from their indentures. They are hencefort 
full-grown butchers. Then, they plunge into the 
very centre of the fountain with a 

splash. The crowd shout,—the startled pigeons 
wheel in wild alarm above the heads and 

of the crowd. The seven Tritons dash torrents af 
water on the multitude,—who fly shrieking anj 
laughing before the deluge. The seven bucks 
are plied with untiring arms ;—lads are epi 
within aim by showers of nvts flun by 

“‘ Leapers,” and then are drenchec. to the skin, It 
is a bewilderment of water, flying calves’ tails, 
pelting nuts, and shrieking urchins. 

The ‘‘ Leapers” then ascend out of their bath,— 
shake themselves like shaggy dogs,—have white 
cloths pinned round their necks as though they 
were going to be shaved,—and have very grand 
medals hung round their necks suspended by gaudy 
ribbons. 

The procession retires across the market. 
to its ‘‘Herberge,” and the crowd disperses,—butdis 
perses only to re-assemble in various public-house 
for the merriment of the afternoon and night. That 
night and the next day are “‘ the maddest, merries 
of all the year.” Music is everywhere—danci 
everywhere. It is the end of the Carnival. As. 
Wednesday comes,—and then, all is gloom. H. 















STATE OF EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 
Alexandria, March 18. 

THERE is one sentiment left on the mind after a 
complete survey of the land of Egypt that inter. 
feres with and overshadows all others :— 
namely, at‘the approach of the time when nothi 
will remain there save the ruins of ruins,—the 
puny and pulverized fragments of once stu 
relics. The sting of this reflection lies in the worl 
needlessly. I should be the last to quarrel with 
the inevitable progress of decay :—it would be like 
complaining that the world went round. Every- 
thing that we see here is condemned to throw 
off year by year less and less vivid impressions. 
Walls must give way, towers totter, columns sink, 
—even pyramids crumble by imperceptible degrees 
into mounds. Thisis in the nature of things ; and 
every touch of Time’s finger seems to hallow while 
it effaces. But, wherever we go in Egypt, we find 
also the hoar of antiquity, where it has bee 
allowed to gather, rudely brushed away. Every 
ruin almost seems to be a newly-worked quarry. 
The ground about is covered with chips and small 
fresh-looking fragments :—so that it is extremdy 
difficult at first sight to soothe the mind into 
conviction that it is really brought into contact 
with the relics of remote ages. 

These remarks apply especially to the Temples 
of Thebes and to the Tombs in its neighourhood. 
It would be no easy task to collect in what way 
the spoliations are to be explained. In one place 
certainly we know the Turks have been at work, 
—in another, the antiquaries; but in others, it» 
quite a puzzle to think how so much destructim 
can have been performed without apparent notice 
of any kind. However, so it is :—and really, 
while there still remains something worth pre 
serving, I cannot help su ing that much of 


” 








this is owing to the supineness of that very lan 
class of persons who profess to take an interest ” 
Egyptian antiquities. The proper plan, I ~ 
would be, to direct whatever influence could 

brought to bear to such a useful end to the form 
tion of a committee, consisting of the princi 
consuls and residents in Egypt, charged wit 
watching over the preservation of the monuments 
of the country, and supplied. of course with oa 
to pay for guardians and inspectors. If suc 

committee were formed, with of course the sane 
tion of the Government,—some considerable gout 
might be done ; and I believe that there are = 





| —the peals of laughter. Up they sprang on the 





Europeans who would not be sorry to 
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onotonous life of Egypt by making 
mene —— on this subject. Some of them 
bei be going up the country every year. They 
be in communication with all travellers ; 
and with ease to themselves—and surely profit to 
the world—would perform their self-imposed duty. 
It may be said—why do they not spontaneously 
‘zo such a committee? The answer is,—be- 
e courage required would be too great. 
oe ie first ‘tinue they would have to do, 
would be to interfere with travellers,—who would 
home and write books full of terrible denuncia- 
fs against them. Yet, it is obvious that if we 
wish to make the natives respect the monuments 
we must begin by respecting them ourselves. If 
we undertake to prevent the Arabs from drawing 
uaint boats and caricatures on the walls, for ex- 
ample, of the Tomb of Beni Hassan, we must 
interdict celebrated engineers and others from 
covering half a ceiling with their names in gigantic 
\etters scrawled with a tar-brush,—and deny our- 
selves the pleasure of meeting the record of the 
presence of a pleasant practical member of Parlia- 
ment in a modern mis-shapen cartouche on the 
columns of Carnac. Again, how can we, with any 
chance of being attended to, forbid the Turk to 
demolish a propylon for the purpase of making 
powder-works, if we cannot prevent other bar- 
barians from smashing a whole chamber in order 
to off an historical record which derives its 
whole value and authenticity from its existence 
in that chamber? To save the monuments of 
+ at this time of day, it is necessary to sur- 
ound them with a kind of superstitious respect ; 
and this cannot be done by a body which has not 
the sanction of the whole corps of savans in Europe 
and the support of the European governments. 





the Great Pyramid with a huge inscription several 
feet square—mistaken by innocent travellers for a 
relic of antiquity,—but has even gone so far as to 
write the names of kings upon statues :—as in the 
great court at Carnac. For my part, if any very 
extraordinary discovery were brought forward on 
the authority of any stone in the Museum at Ber- 
lin, I should require that stone to be very distinctly 
affiliated to its original position before I granted 
my belief. Antiquaries, however, are curious 
people; and in discussions eminently requiring 
positive evidence would prefer being credited on 
parole. Instance a tomb at Thebes, in which 
some one—I know not who—fancied he had made 
out some curious fact with reference to the person 
buried therein; and having, I suppose, taken 
copies, actually defaced the inscriptions in twenty 
places :—wherever, in fact, there seemed to exist 
anything that would enable others to confirm or 
contest his conclusions.* 


P.S.—I may mention that the Egyptian govern- 
ment, after long indecision, has at length not only 
resolved to send to the Great Exhibition some 
native articles of manufactur, but has actually 
collected and had packed uy a variety of speci- 
mens :—so that this country will be represented, 
after all. I am afraid, however, that with the 
exception of some elegant pottery from the upper 
country and of some pieces of silk from Cairo, 
there will be very little worthy of remark. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A correspondence has taken place between two 
of our great publishing houses—those of Messrs. 
Longman and of Mr. Murray—and Lord John 
Russell, on the subject of the Irish school books : 


Really, it is surprising to behold how things are | which correspondence is, we believe, to be brought 
left to themselves in this country. There is the | under the notice of Parliament. The two houses 
colossal statue at Memphis, said to belong to the | in question complain that their trade rights are 


British Museum, which for years depended on 
the precarious protection of an old Arab woman, 
who was continually expecting and claiming a 
mall salary of some 5/. or 6l. per annum as 


guardian. She got about this much from a variety | 


of consuls for some time ; but the payment was at | 


last discontinued,—and, from what was told her, 
she based her hopes on the learned or the power- 
fulin England. But the learned and the powerful 


uever, I suppose, heard of her; and she died, | 
kaving the statue in charge of her son,—who, in | 


his turn, seems to live in hope. 
prospect of his getting anything, however ; and 
very probably, in spite of his unrewarded zeal, 
the magnificent statue—by far the finest in Egypt 
—will ere long be burnt for lime. 
bouring Pyramid of Dashour is being, I have already 
aid, worked as a quarry; and [ 
much surprised if this handy block of stone escape 
notice 


Tam not much of an antiquary myself, and not 
asanguine believer in the progress made in deci- 
phering the hieroglyphical writings. But I am 
certain of one thing :—that if ever any real ad- 
dition is to be made to our knowledge of Egyp- 
tian history and chronology, it must be by study- 
ing the inscriptions in their vast sequence on the 
Temples and Tombs themselves, or in authentic 
copies, —not on detached fragments, stolen or 
muggled away by enthusiastic antiquaries, each 
With a different and preconceived theory to sup- 
port. Iam sometimes tempted to think that it is 
now too late to entertain any rational hope of 
amiving at the truth,—when I find that what 
tome archeologists call documents are merely bits 
of inscriptions, supposed to be valuable, which have 

n carelessly knocked out of walls, with all the 
sontext utterly destroyed and scattered about the 
foor in tiny fragments that can never be put 
together. If there were but one eopy of Homer 
a the world, I think I should not tear out a line 
containing an historical allusion and light my 
‘gar with the remainder of the page. This, how- 
fer, seems to haye been the plan adopted from 
Champollion down to Lepsius :—at least, if we may 
believe report, and I see no reason for doubting 
it. The last-mentioned gentleman, moreover, has 
shown extraordinary ingenuity in inventing hiero- 
elyphics ; and has not only spoiled the entrance of 








There is little | 


The neigh- | 


shall be very | 


' can they not? 


infringed by the Government producing its own 


| school-books. They assume it to be an established 


fact, that a private publisher can produce a better 
book as to authorship, illustration, quality of paper 
and printing than Gevernment can at the same 
price ; and they urge that it is unfair in itself and 
contrary to those principles of free-trade to which 
the present ministers are pledged that Govern- 
ment, with the public revenues in their hands, 
should enter into competition with private enter- 
prise, produce their own school-books, and sell 
them at a less price than a private publisher could 
afford to sell them for. The questions thus opened 
for discussion are of great public interest :—but 
they lie, we think, in small compass. The com- 
plaint of the booksellers involves more than one 
fallacy. It proceeds on the assumption that the 
Board of Education cannot produce as good and as 
cheap a book as Paternoster Row. Now, in the 
first place, this begs the whole question. Why 
They can as easily obtain the best 
literary and artistic aid. Producing their books 


| on a large scale,—they can purchase paper, types 





and so forth on as good terms. Then, press-work 
and binding need not to them be more costly. On 
the face of it, we should imagine that the Board of 
Education could afford to sell their school-books— 
quality for quality—cheaper to the full extent of 
that large per-centage known as the publisher’s 
profit. This, of course, is only a general view of 
the matter. That the Board can afford to sell good 
books on as good terms as the Row we see no 
reason to doubt : whether in the exercise of their 
discretion they take care not to sell them—beyond 
their own schools, for which they are expressly 
provided—for less than they can be replaced for— 





* Talking of antiquaries and collections, I am sorry to 
say that the wonderful gallery belonging to Dr. Abbott, of 
Cairo, is about to be sent to America for sale. Most people 
who have visited Egypt must be aware of the value of this 
gallery :—which within the last year, however, has greatly 
increased in scope. I regret its removal across the Atlantic 
the more because it has been got together on fair principles : 
—consisting of objects which once discovered would have 
been destroyed or dispersed but for Dr. Abbott. It forms a 
complete Museum in itself, illustrative of almost every 
point of the manners of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt : 
far more complete than any other can ever be,—for most of 
the ruins and tombs are now rifled; and I am sorry to say 
the Arabs have been instructed Low to manufacture relics, 
—so that every day the task of discriminating between what 
is genuine and what fabricated becomes more difficult. 





in other words, at less than cost price—we have 
no means of knowing. If they sell them for less, 
we think they are in the wrong :—just as we have 
formerly had occasion to blame them for the public 
sale of articles manufactured in prisons. they 
avoid this error—and Messrs. Murray and Longman 
assert only that their books are “sold at prices 
below those for which such books can be sold by 
booksellers in this country”—we see no reason 
why the course of things should be —— 
Government—which has never been of 
doing too much for the work of public instruction 
—has established a set of schools ; and finding that 
good books applicable to its purpose are wanting, 
most properly and much to its honour, undertakes 
to provide them. Shall it refrain, for fear of hurting 
a monopoly in inferior books? And this brings 
us to observe, that the question which the book- 
sellers had begun by begging has really been 
practically answered against them long ago.—The 
books issued by the Irish Board, if not perfect, are, 
as a set, the best and most complete for their pur- 
pose that exist in the English language. Well, then, 
these books the country generally has a right to have 
at the very lowest figure at which they can be pro- 
duced—with their own money. Even supposing the 
private publishers’ books to be equal, why should 
the public be compelled to go to Mr. Murray or 
Messrs. Longman, and pay more? Lower than 
the cost price, we repeat, sound fiscal policy will 
not permit the Government to go.—While con- 
tending that it is the duty of the State to furnish 
the means and machinery of education for the 
whole population, it would be inconsistent to ask 
Government to charge a profit on school-books in 
order to protect the interests of private publishers. 
The introduction of the Irish school-books into 
English schools is an incident which, as our readers 
know, we have observed with satisfaction. Messrs. 
Longman will beat the Government in the general 
market, even at the higher price which shall add 
their own profit, the moment they will produce 
better educational books. 

We mentioned last week that the Society of 
Arts proposed to make their house a place of 
rendezvous for Exhibiters during the period of 
the Exhibition, and to hold a Conversazione every 
week, to which exhibiters would be invited. The 
connexion of their President and of the Institution 
itself with the Great Exhibition imposes on them 
the duty of affording such hospitality as lies within 
their means to the foreign guests whom they have 
largely contributed to call together. Their inten- 
tion is, to fit up in the Society’s house, during the 
Exhibition, a convenient reading and writing room, 
furnished with the principal journalsand periodicals, 
for the accommodation of the foreign commissioners, 
the representative agents of foreign countries exhi- 
biting, and foreign exhibiters recommended by the 
commissioners and agents, during their visits to the 
metropolis,—and to keep an Address-Book in the 
reading-room for the convenience of those who are 
entitled to its use, showing, as far as may be 
practicable, the addresses and periods of arrival and 
departure of distinguishedstrangers connected with 
the Exhibition.—The Conversazioni will be held 
on each Wednesday evening, commencing with 
the first Wednesday in May (in lieu of the ordi- 
nary meetings of the Society)—and will be open 
to the members of the Society and all persons 
having the privilege Of entrance to the reading- 
room. Each member's ticket is to include the 
right of admission for a lady ; and the expenses 
incurred are to be defrayed, not out of the ordinary 
funds of the Society, but by a subscription among 
the members. 

This week Lord Ashley has obtained leave to 
bring into the House of Commons a bill to en- 
courage the construction of lodging-houses for the 
working classes. We have ourselves shown again 
and again that the superior model cottages and 
lodging-houses erected in various parts of London 
not only effect moral changes in the habits of the 
lower orders of a most important kind, but actuall 
return a large per-centage on the capital invested. 
Were it not that difficulties exist in the laws of 
partnership—in the expenses of obtaining charters 
—in the heavy burdens inposed by the State on 
building materials,—these valuable arrangements 
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would by this time have extended themselves into 
every locality of London. Even with the taxes on 
light, bricks, glass and timber reduced or abolished, 
—the liabilities involved in partnership by the laws 
of England prevent men of moderate means from 
embarking their property in such speculations. 
The new bill should be made to provide for an 
exemption of all such enterprises from these draw- 
backs. Why should a few persons wishing to 
combine their means for the promotion of a public 
object be taxed at the rate of 1,200/. for a charter? 
Were these legal difficulties to a free co-operation 
removed, it is probable that numbers of small 
tradesmen and artizans would be found ready to 
invest their savings in building model cottages 
for the use of their families and fellows. This 
would be progress and conservatism combined. 
In the wake of a desire to save this small surplus 
of their earnings with a view to becoming their 
own landlords, would follow many of the social 
and domestic virtues. 

On Wednesday night the House of Commons 
rejected by a large majority the City plan for 
enlarging the present Smithfield Market. The 
present site is therefore doomed. Government is 
apparently willing to allow of some changes in 
its own plans,—but removal to the suburbs is its 
essential point. There may probably be two or 
‘more markets.—The whole subject is to be referred 
to a special committee. 

The following is in reference to a paragraph 
which appeared in our Gossip columns a fortnight 
since [ante, p. 353].— 

“ Edinburgh, 31, St. Andrew-square, 
April, 1851. 

“In reading over the account of the sale of the 
Waverley Copyrights given in the Atheneum of 
the 29th ult., I observe it is stated that the ‘ very 
same copyrights’ which were exposed for sale last 
week were bought by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Cadell, in 1828, for 8,500/. I think it right, on 
the part of Mr. Cadell’s trustees, to explain that 
the copyrights sold at the period referred to em- 
braced only a portion of Sir Walter Scott's works: 
—namely, Ist, the Novels, from ‘ Waverley’ to 
*Quentin Durward,’—2nd, various shares in the 
Poetical Works,—and 3rd, ‘ Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk.’ On the other hand, the property brought 
forward for competition last week consisted of the 
entire copyrights of the works, including, in addi- 
tion to those sold in 1828, all the Novels published 
after ‘Quentin Durward,’ amounting to nine sepa- 
rate works,—with the author's additions and notes 
to the whole series, and which have greatly en- 
hanced their value,—2nd, all the Poetical Works, 
with the author’s introductions and notes,—3rd, 
all the Miscellaneous Prose Writings, comprising 
the Biographies, Essays, Life of Napoleon, and 
Tales of a Grandfather,—and 4th, the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Cadell actu- 
ally paid for the purchase of the copyrights, between 
the years 1828 and 1848, no less a sum than 37,000/. 
I think it important also to state, that the reserved 
price was not 30,000/., as mentioned by you,—but 
20,0007., at which price the auctioneer was autho- 
rized to sell.—As your observations may have the 
effect of depreciating the value of the property, I 
shall feel obliged by your correcting the mistakes 
which I have pointed out.—In order to show that 
the mine is not yet fully wazked out, I may men- 
tion that the following quantities of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Writings and Life have been printed during 
the period from 1st January, 1848, to 26th March, 
1851, viz. :-— 

Waverley Novels (exclusive of the Abbotsford 
Edition) .. ee ee a . 


Poetical Works 
Prose Writings 
Lif 


Circulation. 


4,760 sets. 
-. 4,360 

850 
2,620 


Dons a ss a ee +s on 
Tales of a Grandfather (independently of those 





in the plete sets of the Prose 
Works) ; ie ‘ -. 2,990 
Selections in - “< 4,420 
It may serve as a ‘Curiosity of Literature’ to 
e a summary of the whole printing done of the 
ritings and Life since lst June, 1829, when they 
came under the management of the late proprietor, 
Mr. Cadell :— 


Waverley Novels 
Poetical Works 


Circulation. 
++ 78,270 sets. 
41,340 





Prose Works - 8,260 
Life ee ° ee ee ee oe 26,860 
Tales of a Grandfather (independently of those 
included in the complete sets of the Prose 
Works) ee oe ee ve -- 22,190 
Selections ee ee ee 7,550 
As a proof of the extraordinary popularity to which 
the ‘ People’s Edition’ of the Writings and Life 
has attained, I may further state that the following 
numbers, originally published in weekly sheets, 
have been printed :— 
Novels 
Poetry .. 
Prose 
Life 


7,115,197 
674,955 
269,406 
459,291 


Total sheets 8,518,849 
I am, &e. JAMES MYLNE.” 
The new particulars communicated by Mr. Mylne 


“in the above letter are more important than his cor- 


rection of our mistake about the number of copyrights 
bought by Sir Walter and Mr. Cadell for 8,500J. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Mylne himself has fallen into an 
error of a similar kind. The ‘‘ Works” put up for 
sale the other day at the London Coffee-housedid not 
actually include the entire of Sir Walter's works. 
‘The History of Scotland,’ written for ‘ Lardner’s 
Cyclopzedia,’ and the ‘Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft,’ written for Murray’s ‘ Family Li- 
brary,’ were not the copyrights of Mr. Cadell, and 
have never been included in any edition of Scott’s 
works. Mr. Cadell was always anxious to pur- 
chase these copyrights; but the holders of the 
fragments, understanding his views, asked a heavier 
figure than their market value. It is said that Mr. 
Cadell offered liberally for their purchase.—The 
‘Scotland’ will be sold, or offered for sale, in the 
course of next week, with the rest of the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia’ copyrights. 

Another contributor to the fund for a new Lite- 
rary Relief Institution has come forward in the 
person of Mr. Maclise. Mr. Maclise’s contribu- 
tion, whatever may prove ultimately to be the 
measure of its value in money, is a munificent one, 
—demanding, as it will, a liberal sacrifice of his 
time and application of his art. He is about to 
paint—as we understand it into one large picture 
—the portraits of all the amateur actors in Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s contribution play, toge- 
ther with that of the author himself :—the proceeds 
of the work, by engraving and by sale, to go to 
the purposes of the new endowment. 

We have had from time to time to record the 
decease of two or three of our Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions,—among others, of the Western. 
It would seem, however, that they have not 
died without their loss being felt. On Wednes- 
day last, a meeting was held for the purpose of 
forming a new Literary Society in the parish of St. 
James, Westminster. Lord Carlisle presided; and 
delivered an address well calculated to encourage 
those who are promoting the new Society. Mr. 
Macaulay has consented to become the President ; 
and upwards of two hundred gentlemen have already 
inrolled their names as members. Mr. Bentley, Mr. 
Pickering, Mr. Murray, and other publishers have 
promised donations to the library; and promises of 
lectures from Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. Ramsay, Dr. 
Lankester, Mr. Robert Hunt, Mr. Toynbee, and 
Mr. Hillman were announced. In one of the 
most interesting speeches of the evening, Mr. 
G. Smith, the solicitor, traced the decay of the 
Western Literary Society to the fact of its having 
involved itself deeply in the purchase of premises 
and the erection of buildings. We hope the new 
Society will avoid this error. It is founded for 
supplying knowledge, not bricks and mortar, to 
itsmembers. A distinguishing feature in the new 
Society is the low annual subscription—one guinea. 
We shall be glad if the Committee of this Insti- 
tution can demonstrate that this small annual sub- 
scription, by the aid of numbers, will secure to the 
young men of St. James’s an efficient organization 
for recreation and improvement. 

The Risorgimento of Turin reports a discovery 
of ancient Greek MSS. under circumstances and 
in terms which demand that we should hear some- 
thing more about it before we yield our faith to the 
entire record. The information appears in a letter 
written to the Sardinian journal, on the 15th ult., 
from Constantinople,—to the effect that a learned 





Greek, M. Simonides, found the documents inex 
of the caves at the foot of Mount Athos, The he, 
that these caves were tenanted in very early times 
by learned anchorites is well known. The treasures 
said to have been therein revealed at this late hou 
are stated to include copies of many works quoted 
by ancient writers which have long been thought 
utterly lost to theworld. Theyare said to be written 
on very thin membranes; and some of them, it 
is affirmed, furnish keys to the interpretation of 
hieroglyphic writings. M. Simonides, it is af 

by the journal from which we take our inform. 
tion, has already applied the clues so afforded tp 
an interpretation of the inscriptions engraved op 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople, with complete 
success. Somehow, we are staggered. These caves 
of Mount Athos were exactly the places likely tg 
have been searched for manuscripts long ago. How. 
ever, a short time will doubtless confirm whatever 
amount of truth there may be in this report. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
Prof. Blume of Leyden a corresponding member 
in its Botanical Section in the room of M. Kunth, 

Few productions of modern literature would 
have surprised our forefathers more than a publi. 
cation, could its existence have been foretold, under 
the title of ‘La Tribune Chronométrique, Journal 
des Horlogers.’ Accustomed to read all the news 
of Europe compressed into the four pages ofa 
newspaper scarcely larger in page than the Ath. 
neum, they would not have believed it possible 
that two sheets could be filled monthly with mat. 
ters relating exclusively to what they would have 
termed in their homely language the clockmaker's 
trade. Should this tendency to specialization con- 
tinue to increase in the same ratio as it has done 
for the last thirty years, our children stand a fair 
chance of seeing even the matters of which the 
‘Tribune Chronométrique’ treats considered as too 
various for one organ of publicity,—and a “ Pen. 
dulum Herald” and a ‘“Scapement Observer” 
flourishing concurrently. Certain it is, that M. 
Seré ig a very spirited editor, and likely to sue. 
ceed if—as to our surprise we read in the pro- 
spectus—the public has really felt the want of the 
precise journal which he offers. His immense 
undertaking entitled ‘Le Moyen Age et la Re- 
naissance,’ with its beautiful illustrations, may be 
known to many of our readers. The very com- 
plete work of M. Pierre Dubois—‘ Histoire de 
VHorlogerie Ancienne et Moderne’—was al» 
brought out under his auspices :—for M. Seré is at 
once an editor and an éditeur in the French sense 
of the word,—that is to say, a publisher. A com- 
plete History of Shoes, from antiquity to the pre- 
sent day, is also announced; or rather a ‘ Histoire 
de la Chaussure,’—as our neighbours term it, with 
that art of giving ennobling designations which 
they so pre-eminently possess. The journal already 
mentioned offers a striking example of this:—the 
title ‘Tribune Chronométrique’ is as grandilo- 
quent as can well be imagined,—and if we glance 
over the contents, we shall invariably find the word 
artiste used wherever an English pen would have 
written “workman.” One phrase especially of 
the opening article of the first number struck us a8 
peculiarly characteristic :—and as we could scarcely 
do it justice by translation, we transcribe it for the 
benefit of our readers.—‘‘ Ajoutons qu’d chaque 
exposition des produits de Tindustrie nationale 
notre journal prendra des proportions colossales par 
le grand nombre de travaux littéraires que chacune 
d’elles nécessitera. Notre mission, alors, s’ élévera 
& la hauteur d’un sacerdoce ; parceque, comme ke 
pasteur qui fait entendre les paroles de 1I'Evangile 
chrétien, nous ferons entendre celles de l'évangile 
de l'art chronométrique.”—Such inflation in at 
nouncement is likely to produce in the English 
mind a prejudice against an article thus injudi- 
ciously vaunted. We are told however—for we 
confess our incompetency in such matters—that the 
professional part of the journal is ably condue 
Of the literary portion, containing biographies of 
« illustrious artists” in the chronometrical line, ¥¢ 
can form our own opinion :—not a very flattering 
one. It is just possible that, like the French Act 
demician who was elected by the philosophers a8 a 
poet and by the poets as a philosopher, the Tr 
bune Chronométrique’ may be considered literary 
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ers and practical by literary review- 

yy At any rate, the idea is a novel one,—and 

ra to us worthy of notice in our weekly 
literary history. 

— bable failure of the Manchester Muni- 

cipal scheme of education, to which we referred 


igst week, has given, it would seem, a new impulse 
tothe movements of the Public Schools Association. 
ious to occupy the ground which they find 
sipping away from beneath their rival’s feet, this 
r body have put out a new programme ; in 
which they admit, as we suggested to them more 
than three months ago,—(and as we urged also on 
the occasion of Mr. Fox's lost bill,)—the principle 
of government supervision. This admission, let 
ys say at once, removes the chief objection that 
we have from the first urged against the Lanca- 
shire scheme. Some supreme central authority re- 
ible for seeing that the spirit of the enact- 
ments is honestly carried out, and armed with con- 
tolling powers to that effect, is absolutely neces- 
ary for the purpose of guarding against local ten- 
dencies to sectarianism. If they mean this, the 
measure and its general details we now consider full 
adexcellent. Perhaps had we drawn up the plan, 
we should have vested less power in local hands. 
Theclause which declares that ‘‘ the provisions of 
this system shall be enforced by adequate penal- 
ties’ furnishes guarantee against local parsi- 
pony. This “Secular Instruction” scheme, in 
aiition to the great fact of its avoiding the 
rdigious difficulty by leaving the religious train- 
ing of its scholars to their parents, guardians and 
piritual directors, has this vast advantage over 
its rival—it proposes to solve after its own fashion 
the national question. The municipal scheme 
afects Manchester only. Were its bill obtained, 
the general situation would not be altered. Even 
were it as successful as its most sanguine friend 
could wish, the battle would have to be fought 
agin for Liverpool, for Leeds, for Birmingham, 
ad for every other town in turn. Being local, 
voluntary and unconnected,—there would not only 
teno uniformity of plan, but the municipal bodies 
might at any time cease to carry out the pro- 
visions of their act with integrity and efficiency.— 
Instead of a series of local bills, we require one 
general act for the whole country.—There is an- 
other provision in the present scheme to which we 
camnot but refer with satisfaction. Our readers 
know how earnestly we have contended for the 
industrial training of the outcast and abandoned 
children of the world,—how often we have urged 
that no system of national education can be con- 
fidered as complete which does not contain a pro- 
sion for instructing these long-neglected members 
if sciety in the arts and knowledge which may 
lp to save them from that career of crime to 
vhich they are by their forlorn and helpless state 
almost condemned. The wisdom of this course is 
filly admitted by the Public Schools Association ; 
ad they make it a part of their plan to open 
industrial schools ‘‘for the purpose of affording 
hed and shelter during the day to that portion of 
the juvenile population which has no apparent 
means of subsistence save by begging or crime,” 
~instructing them in some useful trade, and 
us giving them a chance of escape from the 
usery and temptation in which they are involved. 
All this is admirable.—No more important ques- 
tons appeal to the wisdom and earnestness of the 
present day than those which are involved in this 
Programme of the Public Schools Association. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
Wa ALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
KS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
Five -Admission, is. Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW 
Misand SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
@inen living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.—Ad- 
—. including Catalogue, 1s. ; Season Tickets, 38. 
 Regent-street. J... GRUNDY, Manager. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTR iN 

ULE, a ATIGN, 14, Regent Street. — The 
agneers beg to announce that the Diorama of the OVEKLAND 
Troll INDIA having been exhibited : 0 times and visited by 
merits red Thousand persons, they have determined, in order 
Puoratiny of this disti ished patronage, on entirely 
vil ig the same, and of introducing several new pictures—it 
Diorama fore be closed until Easter onday, April 2ist.- The 
Neday of OUR NATIVE LAND is also closed until Easter 











The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, + — Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesti ictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 fect high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
gee —- —Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

‘en till dus! 


The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, an 
ee —oale, 28.; Pit,ls. 6d.; Balcony, 1s. Daily, at Three and 


ight. 
“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
Exhibition.”— The Times, 








PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, opposite the Poly- 
technic.—The EXHIBITION of the NATIONAL LINSTITU- 
TION of FINE ARTS will OPEN to the Public on MONDAY 
NEXT, April 14, from Nine tili durk.—Admission 1s.; Cata- 
logue 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — March 24.—Capt. W. H 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair. 

Sir T. Phillipps exhibited an Atlas of ancient 
maps, constructed by order of the King of Spain, 
in 1547. 

Colonel W. H. Sykes and J. Mac Gillivray, Esq. 
were elected Fellows. 

Letters were read from Dr. Orpen to Sir R. I. 
Murchison, ‘On the Mountain of Colesberg, in South 
Africa’; and from Dr. Barth to Dr. Beke, ‘On the 
Expedition to Lake Tchad in Central Africa.’ 

The paper of the evening was ‘ Observations on 
the Geography of Southern Peru, with an Appen- 
dix on the Province of Tarapaca,’ by W. Bollaert, 
Esq. It was illustrated by numerous diagrams and 
sketches. The first portion only was read. 

It was announced from the chair that the Jour- 
nal of the Society would be published in a few 
days, and presented, as usual, on application, to 
the Fellows. 

The President, in adjourning the meeting, stated 
that by the permission of the authorities of King’s 
College, the remaining evening meetings of the 
Society during the Session would be held at the 
apartments of that College, Somerset House. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 27.—Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, V.P., in the chair.—A_ recom- 
mendation was read from the Council, that the 
Anniversary should be kept this year with unusual 
ceremony, arising out of the fact that it is just one 
hundred years since the grant of the charter by 
George II. The Council had, therefore, deter- 
mined to suggest that for the annual dinner on the 
23rd of April, a number of invitations should be 
sent out to foreign ambassadors, and to nobility 
and gentry encouragers of, or interested in, anti- 
quarian pursuits. This announcement was received 
with great satisfaction, as the funds of the Society 
are now in a very prosperous condition. Accord- 
ing to the report of the last auditors, besides a 
balance of 1,200/. at the bankers, the capital stock 
has recently been considerably’ increased.—The 
paper of the evening was from Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, on a curious relic of antiquity, 
belonging, we think, to Mr. Davenport, in the 
form of a large medal, but, in fact, beaten out from 
the back, and representing Venus and her attri- 
butes. Mr. Birch assigned it to the age of Dio- 
cletian. 

April3.— Viscount Mahon, President, in the chair. 
—Some remarkable Peruvian relics in gold, includ- 
ing an idol, were exhibited ; as well as a valuable 
specimen of gold ring-money, current among the 
ancient Britons.—Mr. Smee read a paper on the 
comparative value of gold and silverfrom the earliest 
to the latest times, beginning with a period an- 
terior to the foundation of Rome. It was not 
concluded; but went in much detail into the 
question, rendered more than usually interesting 
at this moment, owing, as the writer observed, 
to the recent importations into Europe and Ame- 
rica of such large quantities of the precious metals 
from California. It was illustrated by a great 
number of authorities, ancient and modern,—and 
embraced very enlarged views of the monetary 
systems of this and foreign countries. 


InstTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.— April 7. 


—C. Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair. — Mr. 
C. C. Nelson read a paper ‘On the Antiquities 





of Pola, in Istria ;’ which was illustrated by a 
series of drawings of those remains, lent for the 
occasion by Mr. Glennie, who has recently visited 
the spot. The small town of Pola contains, as is 
known to antiquaries, a number of important 
architectural ruins; including an amphitheatre 
(436 feet by 346), two temples, a gateway, and 
an arch, besides ancient walls and other remains. 
These have been illustrated by different authors, 
from Serlio to Stuart and Revett, and Allason; and 
present many interesting features illustrative of the 
Roman provincial architecture in the Augustan 
era. The chief object of discussion in Mr. Nelson’s 
paper, and in the subsequent conversation, was 
the amphitheatre ; the peculiarities of which in 
reference to site, size, proportion, and material 
furnished matter for comment. Mr. Penrose was 
of opinion that the upper divisions of the seats 
and other internal arrangements of this great 
edifice, all of which have disappeared from the 
spot, but some of which are preserved in the 
museum at Pola, were of wood ; whilst the author 
of the paper contended that they were in all pro- 
bability of stone.—The Council reported that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to approve of their 
award of the Royal Gold Medal of the Institute 
to Mr. T. L. Donaldson. 

BotanicaL.—Apvril 4.—-A. Henfrey, Esq. V.P., 
in the chair.—The Rev. J. G. Carter, Mr. J. T: 
Syme, Mr. W. Gourlic, and Mr. P. F. Keir were 
elected Members. 

The Secretary exhibited specimens of Ranuncu- 
lus tricophyllus (Chaix), collected by Mr. J. T. 
Syme at Dunsorpic Loch, Edinburgh, in June last. 
Also specimens of Myosotis palustrus, var. strigu- 
losa (Reich.), collected by the same gentleman at 
Duddington Loch, Edinburgh, in August 1850.— 
Other interesting plants which had been received 
from members and other botanists for the ensuing 
distribution of duplicates were exhibited ;—but 
their names have been entered in the 3rd edition 
of the London Catalogue of British Plants, pub- 
lished by the Society. 

The Secretary announced that the distribution of 
the duplicates would take place this month. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—April 7.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Prof. Zetterstedt, of 
Lund, was elected a foreign honorary member, im 
the room of the late Dr. Wiedemann, of Kiel. 
The Rev. T. Simkiss and Mr. Steuart were elected 
members, and Mr. R. Patterson and Mr. Hyndman 
were elected subscribers.—Mr. Stevens exhibited 
a specimen of the lepidopterous Cocytia D’ Orvillii, 
(Boisduval), taken off the coast of New Guinea. 
The only example previously known was a bad 
specimen in the collection of Dr. Boisduval. He 
also exhibited specimens of Papilio Columbus, and 
three new species of Papilio received from Mr. 
Wallace, on the Amazons.—The President ex- 
hibited some living larve of the @stride from the 
reindeer in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. He 
observed that Linneus had stated that from six to 
eight were the usual number on one deer ; but in 
the present case there were from fifty toa hundred, 
and they were very conspicuous. The President 
also exhibited drawings made from the mutilated 
specimen of the insect parasitic upon Fulgora, 
received from Mr. Bowring, of Hong-Kong. He 
was of opinion from the venation of the wings and 
structure of the legs that the insect was actually 
lepidopterous; but that a lepidopterous insect 
should be parasitic was so anomalous a circum- 
stance that more and uninjured specimens were 
greatly to be desired.— Mr. F. Smith called atten- 
tion to a paper recently published in Dickens's 
Household Words, entitled ‘A New Phase of Bee 
Life,’ extracts from which he read,—and also an 
explanatory sequel furnished to him by the author 
of the paper. Mr. Smith also read a paper ‘On 
the Nest of a South American Species of Polistes, 
and on another Nest of a Social Wasp,’ both re- 
cently presented to the British Museum.—A note 
by Mr. M‘Intosh in elucidation of the impalement 
of insects on thorns, was read.—Mr. Spence read 
a note in the Scientific American, by Dr. Gideon B. 
Smith, ‘On the expected Appearance this summer 
in certain parts of the United States of the Cicade 
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Septendecim,’ which remains in the larva state 
underground for seventeen years :—those now to 
appear having been hatched from the egg in 1834. 





InssrrvTion oF Crvit ENGINEERS.—April 8.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
first paper read was, a ‘Description of Two Bridges 
over the River Don and the Canal, with the Lodge 
and Approaches on the Estate of Sir J. Copley, 
at Renu, near Doncaster,’ by Mr. H. Carr. 
—The next paper was ‘On the Nominal Horse 
Power of Steam Engines,’ by Commander L. G. 
Heath, R.N. The inadequacy of the present term 
“‘nominal horse power” for giving a definite 
idea of either the absolute or relative power of 
engines was first examined, by comparing the 
engines of H.M.SS8. Garland and Basilisk, which 
were both constructed on the same principle, with 
oscillating cylinders, and were both used to drive 
paddle w This comparison was made under 
three distinct heads,—the mean effective pressure, 
the number of revolutions per minute, and the 
size of the cylinders. It was urged that Watt's 
constant of seven pounds per square inch, for the 
mean effective pressure, was not only in itself 
inapplicable, but that no constant quantity could 
be universally applicable. Also, that the method 
of determining the number of revolutions per 
minute, from a conventional speed, founded on 
the length of stroke of the piston, was equally 
fallacious. It was therefore proposed, that the 
term ‘‘nominal horse power” should be abolished ; 
and that engines should in future be designated 
by the cubic contents of their steam cylinders, 
jointly with their nominal consumption of a stand- 
ard description of fuel during a given period of 
one hour. A table might be drawn up giving this 
nominal consumption in terms of the grate and the 
heating surface, and should be accompanied by 
rules and directions for ensuring the uniform 
measurement of the grate and the heating surface. 
This system, it was contended, would be more in 
accordance with the present practice of construc- 
tion, and would enable the relative size and power 
of engines to be more accurately estimated than 
by the present method. 


Royat Instrtrution.—March 28.—W. Pole, Esq. 
in the chair.—N. Story Maskelyne, Esq. ‘On the 
Connexion of Chemical Forces with the Polariza- 
tion of Light.’ 





Socrety or Arts.—April 2and9.—W. F. Cooke, 
Esq. and Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. in the chair.—The 
following gentlemen were elected Members :— 
Messrs. W. C. Hutton, J. Mayer, Rev. J. Wright. 
—Prof. Cowper delivered a lecture on Clocks and 
Chronometers, in which he traced the construction 
of a measurer of time from its simplest form of a 
sand-glass to the most ingenious contrivances em- 
ployed in the best chronometer. 

It was followed by a conversation, extending over 
two evenings, in which Mr. Frodsham, Mr. Vul- 
liamy, Mr. Bennett, and other eminent watch- 
makers took part. In the course of the conversation 
it was stated that while the sale of cheap foreign 
watches is greatly on the increase, the revenue 
derived from the import duty is declining,—show- 
ing that a large number must be smuggled. The 
main cause of the low cost of the Swiss watches as 
compared with our own was said to be, the employ- 
ment of women and children to make many of the 
smaller which in this country are made by 
men. It was thought by some of the speakers that 
it would be wise to follow their example. The 
delicate fingers of a woman are much fitter for 
some fine kinds of work than those of a man, and 
her habits more suited to such sedentary occupa- 
tion. In Switzerland, the watch-making does not 
interfere with domestic duties. Then, the labour 
market here is overstocked with women, who are 
now working for the slopsellers at as many pence as 
they could earn shillings a day if employed on 
watehmaking. If by such a step we could come 
nearer the price of the foreign makers, there is little 
doubt that the better quality of our common 
watches would soon beat the Swiss out of the 


field. But it was allowed on all hands, that in | 


chronometers and watches of first-rate quality we 
have no rivals in goodness or in price. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Statistical, §—‘On the Sanitary Statistics of the Metro- 
polis,’ by Mr. R. Thompson Joplin: 
acal, 84.— On 


e Identification of the Biblical 

ties of Assyria and on the Lower Tigris,’ by Col. 
Rawlinsen. 

Linnean, 8. . 


Ho tural, 
Pathological, 7. 
— ‘On Foundations, Natural and Artifi- 
cial,” by Mr. 8. Clegg, jun. 
" Eibnclericsl, 8.— On the Superstitions of Australia,’ by 
Me iles.—‘ On the Languages of Australia,’ by Mr. 
23. 
Microscopical, 8 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘On Elementary Instruction io 
Dra , and on Drawing Schools for Artizans and 
Mechanics,’ by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, Esq. 
Medical, 8. 





PAINE’S WATER GAS, 

From time to time something connected with 
the application of science to the uses of man arises 
to excite the public mind. Now, it is a motive 
power,—now, an economical fuel,—now, a new 
illuminating agent. General attention has been 
lately drawn to a combination of all these; and 
‘water gas” has been proposed for producing “‘light, 
heat, and operative force.” We have hitherto 
delayed pronouncing on this proposal :—being de- 
sirous of obtaining some particulars on which we 
could rely before we should bring the matter under 
the notice of our readers. In this we have failed ; 
and therefore we are obliged to deal with the ques- 
tion as it has been put forward in the American 
journals, and commented on in our own periodicals. 
We are told, in the first place, that more than a 
million sterling has been given for the American 
patent; and it appears, in the second, that a Mr. 
Shepard has actually patented the process, or a 
German modification of it, in this country. There 
appears an earnestness in this which would indicate 
truth :—but a most careful examination of the 
story as it is put before the public, leads us to 
believe that there is much error somewhere. 

Electricity has ever been a most fertile source of 
imaginary discoveries among men who are deficient 
in scientific knowledge. We should have thought 
that with a knowledge of the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds which have been spent in attempts to 
apply this agent as a motive force and a means for 
illumination, men would dread to touch this subtle 
agent without first acquiring some knowledge of 
the laws by which it is regulated.—Mr. Paine or 
his commentators betray sad ignorance of the very 
first principles of electrical and chemical science. 


The following is the statement made in the 
Patent Journal :-— 


“Mr. Paine claims, among other things, to have dis- 
covered a means of increasing the power of a magneto- 
electric machine to such an extent that he can decompose 
water rapidly with it ; that he can take a jar of water, and, 
by means of the electricity induced by this machine, can 
convert the whole of it into hydrogen gas without the pro- 
duction of any oxygen whatever. He claims, also, that by 
changing the electrical poles he can convert the whole of the 
jar of water into oxygen gas without producing any hydrogen; 
that, after producing the hydrogen, as above, and passing it 
through spirits of turpentine, it becomes catalized, and 
then will burn with a clear and brilliant flame,—and this, 
too, without any loss to the turpentine by the passage of 
the gas through it. In regard to tient, independent of the 
other applications of the power, Mr. Paine claims to have 
discovered a means of producing it from water by elec- 
tricity, at a cost infinitely less than any mode now in 
operation.” 


In order to support these claims, we are told by 
our contemporary, the Builder, that— 


“Mr. Paine, the alleged discoverer or inventor of the 
process, holds some peculiar ideas on the constitution of 
water. If we understand it aright, he regards water as an 
element, at least as much as the oxygen eliminated from it; 
and alleges that either oxygen or hydrogen may be so elimi- 
nated, as either may be desired, by special electrical action. 
If such be Mr. Paine’s idea, and if so wonderful a result 
have really been obtained by acting on such an idea, we 
must claim the original merit of that idea for a fellow-coun- 
tryman, Macviear, of St. Andrews, who, at least twenty 
years since, wrote a curious treatise on chemistry, based on 
this and other original principles. Hydrogen, according to 
Macvicar, is the most el tary of all sub except 
‘radiant matter’ (and in this, indeed, Davy himself appears 
to have to some extent concurred}. The form of its atoms 
or particles is the most elementary or simple as well as 
most active of all possible corporeal forms,—namely, the 
tetrahedron. Oxygen, water, and all other substances are 
composed of these tetrahedra united by electrical affinity in 
various modes and numbers, constituting composite or 
quasi-elementary atoms or molecules. Water, then, is either 
solely hydrogen (when entirely resolved into an elastic 

dium of tetrahedra), or partly hydrogen and partly oxygen 














(when some of these hy atoms Temain ia a 
eloser conjunction constituting the oxygenous in tte 
Outré as such ideas may appear to a mere Datu, 
we have heard Macviear spoken of most 

chemist of celebrity in his day, and 


respondent of Davy and F; y.—namely, Kem 
hereafter take an opportunity of quoting 


Wi 
on this point.” hime 

If any scientific fact is established, it is the com, 

ition of water. Oxygen and hy inom, 

ination, give us that valuable fluid. The conditiog 
of oxygen, and its broad distinctions, chemi 

hysically, from hydrogen, have been A 

y the most able investigators that the world ev, 
produced. Lavoisier, Watt, Cavendish, Davy, and 
Faraday are not names to be treated lightly beney 
a pseudo-scientific American press proclaims tot, 
world its new views. Without, however, dealing 
with Mr. Paine’s notions, let us see his mode d 
proceeding. By means of a 
machine—a permanent source of electrici 
decomposes water, and appropriates its h 
Nothing very new or extraordinary in this, § 
has been done by hundreds of others.—His om, 
version of a jar of oxygen into a jar of h 
is a transmutation which we do not believe, 
it is effected, we shall certainly have great 
of finding the philosopher's stone. Hy 
small illuminating power; it is therefore pame 
through turpentine, or some hydro-carbon, 
which it becomes carburetted, and burns with an 
amber flame. The question, therefore, when robbed 
of all its absurdities, is—whether hydrogen obtained 
by decomposing water by magneto-electricity, and 
then saturating it with carbon, by the useof, 
product artificially obtained, is less costly than dis 
tilling carburetted hydrogen ready formed from 
coal, or other substances which contain it ip 
abundance. 

To obtain the electro-dynamical effect of magnets, 
the armature must be set in rapid rotation. This 
mode of force is employed for electro-plating a 
Birmingham, and the magnetic machines are driven 
by steam-engines. If employed for making gu 
by decomposition from water, most enormow 
magnets must be used which will demand the 
power of very large steam-engines. Therefore, the 
question is, whether the coal burned in the furnace 
of the engine to drive the magnets would not yield 
as much gas as is produced by the electro-chemical 
decomposition ; and as this hydrogen gas requires 
a second, and not an inexpensive, process, of bei 
passed through some hydro-carbon, whether 
gas will not be proved to be still the cheapest and 
the best? 

The following statement appears to form a very 
appropriate rider to the above :— 

“The Academy of Sciences have been assured by M. Ré 
camier that, in consequence of certain experiments detailed 
to the Academy, he has been led to conclude that light is 
capable of being employed as a locomotive power.” 
Phaeton, we suppose, is about to lose the glory 0 
his ride in the sun’s chariots. 


WHITENED CAMERA FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
18, King William Street, Strand. 

THE question of whitened camere is exe 
ingly interesting, both in a philosophical and ins 
practical point of view; and I am sure many 
your scientific and photographic readers will be 
glad if you do not just yet put an end to the dit 
cussion, after the letter which you published 
[ante, p. 170], in answer to my observations [ante 
p- 141]. Since my letter, I have received the opinion 
of two competent judges in photographic matters 
M. Lerebours and M. Fizeau ; and I beg to give 
you translations from their letters, which may 
throw some light on the subject. I had sent 
M. Lerebours a translation of the observations 
which you have been kind enough to publish, 
questing him to communicate them to the in 
démie des Sciences ; and he replied to me, on the 21s 
of January, in the following words.—“ I think it 8 
better not to make your communication 
Académie. The good sense of the public bas 
done justice to that idea,—it is already ju * 
forgotten.” In a second letter, dated the 29th, 
added :—‘“ All that you have said of the , 
idea of M. Blanquart-Evrard is perfectly correct ; 
I have seen a great number of experiments, am 
except two, show pictures ‘un peu voilées, — 
veiled.” 
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i receipt of your journal 
sent to M. Fizeau says in his 
the 4th .»—** Your observations 
tly just and correct ; and I 
as you do, that it is better to excite the 
: iferm manner, as by means of a 
rather than to avail oneself of the diffused 
reflected in the interior of a whitened camera. 
‘. ast method seems to me capable of —— 
ae ration numerous causes of uncer- 
mg 7 pails the weakness of effect of the 
mages obtained on plates affected by diffused 
42 this defect is quite unavoidable. It is par- 
jjealarly apparent for objects whieh are lighted in 
manner nearly uniform.” 
I beg to add, that before writing my first letter, 
had made a series of experiments with two 
qmere, one whitened and the other blackened 
inside, not by the uncertain and inconclusive 
method of taking portraits, but by means of my 
jnometer, in operating with each of the two 
mere on one-half of the same plates. This 
sgemed to me 2 test of some philosophical value, 
cause it was really comparative, and of the 
greatest accuracy I made a dozen experiments, 
gndall agreed in one respect :—the dynactinometer 
bsdshown an intensity double for the whitened 
qmera, but in all cases the blacks were covered 
with a slight veil of mercury, while the blacks 
on the same plate by the darkened 
amera were perfectly free from mercury. I 
juve shown these experiments to several persons ; 
sdamong them to Mr. Robert Hunt,—who has 
been confirmed in his previous opinion in 
four of the dark camera. I did not think it 
to increase the length of my letter by 
geaking of those experiments, as it appeared to 
ne that a discussion of this kind required princi- 
plly scientific arguments, which cannot mislead, 
—while experiments may need, in order to be con- 
dusive, to be repeated during a long time and 
udder various circumstances. We have not been 
sble yet to experiment with an intense light. 
letus wait for the clear and fine weather, and Mr. 
Kilburn, I expect, will remove the white paper 
from his camera. 

I have not pretended that a whitened camera 
ould mever produce blacks without mercury ; of 
curse the risk of producing the defect depends on 
the sensitiveness of the plate and on the light re- 
feeted from the object. In taking the portraits 
afpersons dressed in white or in light colours, the 
fue will certainly receive more diffused light in 
the camera than when the persons are dressed in 
black. Even with a darkened camera, when I take 
the portrait of a lady in a white dress, I always take 
care to reduce by one-half the time of exposure in 
the camera which would be needed for the por- 
tait of a lady dressed in black velvet, or in any 
other dark colour. I repeat it, the theory of M. 
Fueau has been known eight years,—itsapplication 
weasier, safer, and more rational than M. Blan- 
qurt-Evrard’s unphilosophical idea :—still, no pho- 
tgrapher of experience has ever thought it advan- 
uageous to make use of it in taking portraits.—I 

ve, &e., A. CLAUDET. 
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FINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Art in Rome. 

Our visitors this winter have reached at least 
average number of the good old times, when 
the speculator in furnished houses was enabled to 
mivem his debts and feed his family,—when the 
tradesman’s and the humble artist’s hopes 
Wererealized, and Art flourished under an admiring 
and pttng staff of rich forestieri. There is 
+ owever, a general complaint that numbers 
hot constitute wealth,—that trade languishes, 
~that Art is all but famishing, while the few that 
Into the teeming studios hesitate at prices and 
on economy and retrenchment. This is 
® remarkable a circumstance at a season more 
commonly good, that before giving you any 

Ten I must endeavour to explain it. 
— is, that the English public (which is by 


portion of society here) are more occu- | grounded complaint, that it was impossible to find | competition. 


pied with the beau-ideal of a Church than with the 
beau-ideal of Art:—and unfortunately many of 
them are as bad judges of the one as they are of 
the other. The moral epidemic, however, has 
seized on them; and they are determined to pursue 
the ignis fatwus in spite of all the impediments that 
reason and experience place everywhere around 
them in the highways and by-ways—in every hole 
and corner of the great city. Meantime, there are 
numbers of people employed in all kinds of artful 
ways to urge them forward. One cannot but ex- 
perience strange feelings at seeing fine specimens 
of our young Englishmer. bending the knee and 
grovelling to the earth before pictures of the Virgin 
that have either moved their eyes or shed mira- 
culous lustre upon sons of Ishmael,—and thus 
drawn them within the net of Peter! This change 
has a curious effect on the topics discussed in 
society. In former times Art and antiquities were 
the subjects spoken of, and the aspirations after 
liberty under difficulties of a few ardent spirits. 
These subjects gave place in later times to the one 
great question of Revolution. Now the all-absorb- 
ing topics are, the renovating vigour of the Pope- 
dom, apostolic descent, the universality, unity and 
holiness of the Church. These changes in unchang- 
ing Rome may afford to others curious matter for 
speculation,—but to those who are interested in 
Art they suggest matter for regret and anxiety. 
Since I wrote last I have not heard of a single 
Mecenas having appeared amongst the wealthy 
and noble here. 

I have already mentioned that Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby had ordered a Venus from Macdonald 
early in the season, and that the same artist had 
just completed a full-length portrait of Lord Kil- 
morey. Neither of these, fortunately, are high 
churchmen. The statue of Lord Kilmorey will be 
exhibited at the Grand Exhibition in Hyde Park : 
—it is considered the best that Macdonald has 
modelled. His Lordship’s athletic proportions of 
“wind and limb” are well rendered,—and are fac- 
similes not of what he is, but of what he was. There 
is sufficient general resemblance in the head and 
face to represent the man without being a slavish 
imitation of life. He is represented in the tunic; 
which permits a display of what Art and, if you 
will, vanity required to be nude. The nose may 
be objected to,—but in all criticisms it must be re- 
membered that the artist was more or less crippled 
by the requirements of the ritratto. This revival 
of a classic habit by his Lordship will be quite an 
epoch in sculpture, and it is hoped that the ex- 
ample may be followed by others who can afford 
the expense. There is no just reason why one 
should not figure at full length in marble as well 
as on canvas. 

Gibson will be represented at the coming Exhi- 
bition by a group, some time since first executed 
for Lord Yarborough, of a rude young hunter about 
to disengage a hound from the leash ; and also by a 
cast of a basso-rilievo in plaster representing the 
Hours conducting the horses of Apollo to be yoked 
to his phaeton for the day,—the original in the 
possession of Earl Fitzwilliam (I believe). He has 
just completed three sketches of the single figure 
that is to adorn the monument about to be erected 
to the memory of Sir Robert Peel in Westminster. 
These will probably arrive in London for Lord 
John Russell’s selection as soon as this information. 
They each represent the Baronet erect in divers 
—- simply treated, but majestically draped. 

ey are mere sketches, of course,—and the head 
is not worked out; but enough is seen to demon- 
strate that the artist will be able to recall sufficient 
remembrance of his subject to constitute a likeness. 

The newest thing in the way of Art here is, a 
series of views treating the Campagna of Rome 
and the Pontine Marshes, just published by 
Coleman. They are drawn from nature, and 
etched by himself. The subjects are all well 
rendered, true to nature, and expressed with force 
and spirit. The work has been well got up, and 
does credit to Rome; whilst the price stands at 
the moderate sum of fifteen scudi in folio, half- 
bound, India paper, hot-pressed, &c. Iam glad 
to call the attention of English travellers to this 
publication; as it removes some of the well- 





engraved mementos of Rome that were not shame- 
ful as works of Art. To those who have any desire 
to recall the interesting scenes of the of 
Rome these views will afford an ample treat. 
There are forty-seven plates. I desire to do a 
public justice to Coleman, as he has been strangely 
overlooked. He does not occupy the position that 
his genius and accomplishments merit :—a fact to 
which his own retreating and modest character has 
contributed. No artist here, however, is more true 
to Nature or can render her with greater spirit; 
while there are freshness and vigour in his colour- 
ing that others who deal more in ideal beauty 
cannot attain to. He is particularly successful in 
catching the expression and feeling and action of 
the animals of the Campagna, —which always figure 
on his canvas, and which the least observing tra- 
veller in Italy is sure to identify,—whether the 
horse, the dog, the sheep, the ox, or—the chief 
favourite of the artist—the buffalo. 

The excavations in the Via Appia continue; and 
Government has determined to recommence those 
in the Trastevere,—where they were successful 
last year. H.W. 





Frxz-Art Gossrp.—One point regarding the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park respecting which 
conjecture and controversy have naturally been 
very busy is now decided :— viz., the success 
of the system of colouring carried out by Mr. 
Owen Jones. The result—as is now sufficien 
seen —by its novelty, beauty, and adaptability 
to the vast space under treatment proves that, 
while every one could ‘“‘hint a fault and hesi- 
tate dislike,” the artist had well considered the 
subject committed to him and provided for its 
demands. The effects of aérial perspective in this 
fairy structure are new and magical. Looking 
down the vista of the central avenue—in every case, 
we may add, oflengthened perspective—the red hori- 
zontal lines so much mistrusted by many (ourselves 
among the number) wholly disappear to the eye; 
and by their help the blue and yellow tints of the 
roof blend into a hue which emulates the sky, 
—subject to a thousand delicious changes deter- 
mined by every accident overhead. A burst of 
sunshine or a passing cloud speaks each its own 
language on this wondrous roof, as on the heaven 
above. In the closer avenues again, where the 
absence of partition allows range for the eye, the 
chromatic arrangement proves equally successful. 
Mr. Owen Jones’s theory of harmonizing colours 
and vanishing lines justifies itself as completely 
under the circumstances of inclosure ‘and ow 
as under those of transparency and light. Enough 
of what may be called furniture is already in the 
edifice to assure any practised gazer that each new 
mass of colour or episode of form introduced will 
only contribute to the beauty of the general effect. 
—Such entire success in a case where the artist 
was so wholly destitute of precedent and expe- 
rience, is most honourable to the science that pro- 
posed and the courage that carried out the experi- 
ment. 

We believe we are not revealing a State secret 
when we announce that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to issue a Commission for the purpose of 
submitting some distinct estimate and plan fora 
new National Gallery. The Commission includes 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
and Mr. Ewart; and the Queen has offered a 
piece of ground in Kensington Gardens, north of 
the Palace,— should the Commissioners be of 
opinion that Kensington is the best locality for 
the due exhibition and preservation of the national 
pictures. 

The subscription for the Peel statue in bronze 
to be erected in Westminster closed on the 31st of 
last month :—some three hundred —— sub- 
scribing altogether about 4,000J. ne selection 
of the artist rests with a sub-committee :—and 
no one, we believe, has as yet been named. We 
would suggest to the Committee, if they are in no 
especial hurry, a mode of action by which they 
might hope to secure the best Art applicable to 
their purpose. A number of Peel statues, for as 
many towns, are now in course of execution,—some 





| of which have been jobbed and some awarded on 


The national commission was, as 
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usual, given away by the Minister as his private 
rquisite,—and has gone all the way to Rome for 
its execution. It is fitting that the great city of 
Westminster should distinguish itself in this monu- 
mental contest. Suppose, then, the Committee 
were to wait till the statues already commissioned 
are erected,—and then to give this Westminster 
statue as the prize of the most deserving. This 
would be a mode of putting themselves at the head 
of the Peel-monument movement ingenious in 
itself and likely to be productive in its results. 

It is stated, says the Brussells Herald, that a 
very valuable picture by Jacques Callot, whose 
paintings are so rare, has been discovered at the 
shop of a broker in the Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
The subject is ‘ Jesus Christ washing the Apostles’ 
Feet.’—Callot executed an aqua-fortis copy of it 
himself. 

Report speaks highly of a large historical 
picture which M. Paul Delaroche, the well known 
French painter, is on the point of completing at 
Nice,—and which, it is said, is destined for this 
country, being already purchased by one of our 
countrymen. It represents the unfortunate Queen 
Marie Antoinette in the act of leaving the revo- 
lutionary tribunal which has just pronounced her 
sentence of death. The subject of this picture 
being to a certain degree allied to politics,—we 
are disposed to receive with caution the reports 
which reach us from the other side of the Channel, 
and to suspend our judgment until the arrival of 
the promised chef-d’euvre. M. Delaroche’s paint- 
ing has one capital defect in our eyes :—it is not 
lasting. His picture of ‘ Lady Jane Grey on the 
Scaffold,’ for instance, painted, if we are not mis- 
taken, in 1832, is completely faded, —and now 
exhibits one indistinct mass of confused colouring. 

It is said that the heirs of the ex-king Louis 
Philippe intend offering shortly for sale the col- 
lection of pictures contained in the Palais Royal. 
This gallery, far different from that former splendid 
collection whose treasures were dispersed at the 
great Revolution, was filled by the ex-king prin- 
cipally with the works of modern artists; many of 
whom owed the distinction more to their political 
sympathy with the House of Orleans than to their 
pre-eminence as artists. There are, however, 
striking exceptions; and we notice that several 
French papers suggest that the two pictures by 
Géricault — ‘Le Cuirassier’ and ‘Le Guide’ 
which, from the circumstance of their appealing 
directly to the military sympathies of the nation, 
have become peculiarly popular, should be pur- 
chased by the French Government. Such of our 
readers as have travelled through France will re- 
member to have seen a print or coloured engraving 
of one or both of these pictures in almost every 
village inn. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC Society.—The programme of the 

' third Concert could hardly have been more interest- 
ing ; comprising as it did Spohr’s overture to ‘Jes- 
sonda’ (encored) and the opening chorus to that 
opera—a violin Concerto by Mozart, exceedingly 
well played by M. Sainton-—the greater part of the 
scenic music to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
—and Beethoven's ‘Choral Symphony.’—To pro- 
duce such a quantity of extraordinarily difficult 
music with such finish as is demanded by our pre- 
sent advanced taste, is impossible with the single 
rehearsal accorded by the Philharmonic Society. 
The Directors, accordingly, if they were dis- 
osed to march with the time, ought to provide 
for this difficulty :— which we must charge 
upon them, lest blame fall on the band for 
inattention or on the conductor for neglect. The 
music heard to the least advantage on Monday 
was Mendelssohn’s. The Scherzo was not given 
with that exquisite lightness which the ‘ curtain- 
time” to the revels of Oberon and Titania demands. 
The Notturno was taken rather too slowly,—so, 
also, was the March :—and there is no music which 
so ill bears the slightest abatement of animation 
as Mendelssohn’s. On the other hand, the Choral 
Symphony has never gone so well in England—was 
never here given with so much of the right relish 
and feeling. In particular we must specify the 





Adagio, which when properly disentangled proves 
as intelligible, if not as regular, a composition as 
any other of the florid Adagios of Beethoven :—an 
incomparable compound of symmetrical ideas (ad- 
mitting occasional episodes) decorated with em- 
broidery and drapery of the most capricious ele- 
gance. There are parts of the finale to which no 
execution will ever reconcile us, and which we 
must class among the dreams or shortcomings by 
which ‘‘ great wit” proves the near alliance ascribed 
to it in the adage. But where is there a melody 
in simplicity, in nobility, and in sweetness approach- 
ing to the melody of the Hymn t—the exquisite 
beauty of which we know to have been not spon- 
taneous, but the result of polish and reconsideration. 
The ‘giving out” of this tune with its amazing 
climax of added power and effect on each new repe- 
tition is one of the noblest things in Music. Gene- 
rally, as has been said, the Choral Symphony was 
performed with great firmness and spirit; clear of 
flaw or failure. The solo parts were taken by Miss 
L. Pyne, Miss Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
Stockhausen (who, by the way, pronounces English 
most meritoriously). The violin Concerto by Mozart 
would have been pleasantly in its place at the 
Ancient Concerts. Framed as it was on Monday, it 
sounded old-fashioned and mechanical. Of its kind 
it is less imaginative than Mozart’s pianoforte Con- 
certo, which, again, cannot be ranked on a level with 
the writer’s other orchestral—still less with his 
chamber—music. This judgment, however, will 
seem flat heresy to those who fancy that admiration 
must be indiscriminate if it is warm. The Con- 
certo was well received,—but rather, we must think, 
in deference to the fame of Mozart, and in recog- 
nition of the excellent performance of M. Sainton, 
than on the ground of any intrinsic beauty or bril- 
liancy of its own. 
CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The first performance 
for the season of the Musical Union was a remark- 
ably fine one. It is not possible to conceive how 
Beethoven's Duett in c minor could have been given 
with deeper feeling or finer meaning than by MM. 
Ernst and Hallé. This Sonata is of the longest, 
and, though not gloomy perhaps, certainly not 
gay,—yet the unusually large audience was inter- 
ested and fascinated till the very last note. The 
Presto Scherzando, by Mendelssohn,—a rondo of 
remarkable difficulty—was also played ‘‘to a wish,” 
by M. Hallé:—the Concert being closed with that 
posthumous Quintett by Mendelssohn, of which 
our first impressions [ante, p. 332] are on record. 
Further acquaintance with this work confirmed 
our conviction that the two middle movements are 
among the happiest inspirations of their writer.— 
The opening allegro is bright and joyous; the 


Jinale is certainly (for Mendelssohn) weak and not 


interesting. 

On Tuesday evening, the third of Mr. W. S. 
Bennett's Soirées—on Wednesday, the second of 
Mr. Miihlenfeldt’s Chamber Concerts—were held. 
On the latter evening, too, Herr and Madame 
Goffrie received their friends. 


Tue ITALIAN OrEras.—One consequence of the 
present rivalry betwixt the Italian Operas is, an 
amount of stir before Easter never thought of in the 
days of undisturbed monopoly.—The performance 
of ‘Masaniello’ at the Royal Italian Opera on Tues- 
day was very brilliant. Madame Castellan sang 
with unusual spirit, like one who has been success- 
ful since we’ met her last. Signor Tamberlik is 
an excellent Masaniello: — his voice, possibly, 
having hardly recovered from the Russian climate, 
which, private letters assure us, affected it severely, 
—but finishing his music with greater care, it also 
seems to us, than he did last year. Herr Formes 
is every inch the Pietro of the drama, though many 
a furlong from being such a Pietro as could satisfy 
the musician. His singing is too harsh and bois- 
terous. As much energy and force might be pro- 
duced vocally:—but of this, the Germans do not 
dream—contented with the notes, and careless as 
to tone.—The prayer in the market-scene was sung 
by the chorus with its wonted perfection. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre, to bring forward 
Mdlle. Duprez as Amina was a mistake, calculated 
to lessen the favourable impression made by her 





: > PE 
in ‘Gustave.’ The utmost nicety of singing and, 
freshest youth will not alone enable their . 
acceptably to personate a character e — 
some half-dozen of the most perfect artists b 
the world has ever heard. By such mij 
priation of the powers of one who is as yet 
promising,—and thanks to the absence of $e 
the Elvino of the evening,—the real success of, 
Sonnambula’ fell to its third character, J] 
—or rather to his one song, ‘Vi ravviso,’ whi 
was beautifully and expressively given by & 
Coletti. . . eae Sign 

Of ‘La Muta di Portici’ (Mr. Lumley’s Version 
of ‘La Muette’) we can say only that Signor Pardigi 
the hero of the opera, is totally inefficient,—thy 
Signora Fiorentini, the Elvira, has not flexibili 
enough for Auber’s music,—that M. Massol ig ; 
best Pietro on the stage—and that the orchestra jy 
too noisy and the choruses too false. In a ge 
paragraph we must ‘‘do our courtesies” to th 
Fenella, Madame Monti. The delicacy, sens. 
tiveness and intensity of this lady's pantoming 
expression convinced us at once that her 
reputation in Italy has not been unfairly won, 
What has been said of a man of genius, “thy 
it is impossible to shelter from the rain under a 
archway with him and not discover his guper. 
ority,” applies to all real artists. Madame Moni 
is one of these. We are satisfied that she is “of the 
first class, and better than her class,”—and shlj 
watch her performances with more than ordinary 
interest. 





Drury Lane.—An adaptation of the libretty ¢f 
‘La Dame de Pique’ has been placed on this 
by Mr. Bourcicault, under the title of ‘ The Queen 
of Spades.’ It is founded on the incident of, 
princess having always won upon certain favourite 
cards, because nobody was so disloyal as to let her 
lose. This circumstance is in the play roma. 
tically interpreted, and the events are brought 
about by nieans of a magic ring which names the 
secret cards. There is also a tale of adventure 
touching a deformed princess, Beresina (Mn. 
Bisson), and her niece, Katrinka Nelidorf (Mis 
F. Vining), who assumes the appearance of 
her aunt’s deformities, and yet contrives to gain 
the love of a young officer, Eric Klamberg (Mr. 
Craven). The latter has to win at play sufficient 
money to put him on fighting terms with a Pring 
Moskau (Mr. Walter Lacy) ; which he does ata 
gaming-house kept by a banker named Kopel 
(Mr. Barrett). But the duel is prevented by the 
sudden appearance of the Queen of Spades in ap- 
propriate costume. One Jvan, Inspector of Salt 
Mines (Mr. Anderson), exhibits an insane passion 
for play. This part, though episodical, gives the 
actor great opportunities :—as does also the che 
racter of the intriguing niece, which Miss Vining 
performs with much spirit. The latter part ws 
intended for Mrs. Nisbett ; but indisposition pre 
vented her from assuming it. To Mr. Barrett i 
confided the humour of the piece.—Though put 0 
the stage with considerable splendour, it has proved 
only moderately successful. 

HayMARKET.—Mr. William Wallack performel 
on Saturday Claude Melnotte in ‘The Lady af 
Lyons,’ with force and feeling. Miss Addison # 


3] 
| Pauline was more successful than she has lately 


been in sterner characters. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The anniver 
sary meeting of the Western Madrigal Society 
held on Tuesday,—with a spirit indicating that 
whether socially or artistically, this sterling ° 
form of musical composition has not lost its 
on English sympathies. The performance of 
madrigals which we heard was remarkably go 
One of those new to us— Pilkington’s 

I sigh, still doomed to wear the fruit 
Of the willow tree— 
is exqu'site ; and in its love-lorn sadness of ex 
pression not outdone by the most romantic 
modern opera-composers. It is agreeable to tum 
from the mistakes of so many of our aspirants, ¥ 
seem determined to be “nothing if English,” ™ 
a domain so peculiar and pleasant as that re-ope” 
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—~h a celebration as Monday’s. Some day, 
an English composer will appear who 
- i. the grace and the power of a national, in 
re of a foreign, starting-point,—and not con- 
‘io his art questioned, and himself affronted, if 
oe eateted to exhibit original stores, not bor- 
wares. There is one feature, however, of 
eer ich might be idered 
meetings which mig reconsidered, — 
gamely, “ the ladies in the gallery.” The reason 
perefore they should not come down to dinner, 
vod sit and sing among the lords of creation, can 
ie given only on some principle of Salique exclu- 
sion which neither on the score of music nor of 
rs can we ever recognize. 

From the Paris journals we gather that the most 
qccessful piece in M. Alary’s opera ‘Le tre 
Nowe’ is, a polka danced with great vivacity 
by Madame Sontag and Signor Lablache. ‘The 
yew work, by M. Auber, for Mdlle. Alboni, is 
gid to be three-fourths finished.—The automatic 

rmances of M. Beriot’s three pupils seem to 
igve been moderately successful. One critic saga- 
ously remarks, that by this exaggeration of power 
of tone in the solo the contrast between the prin- 
cal instrument and the accompanying orchestra 
is impaired. This damage must be heightened by 
the inevitable substitution of mechanical unison 
fr individual expression. : 

A memorial has been laid before the municipal 
sithorities of Paris, signed by MM. Auber, Adam, 
(urafa, Halévy, and Thomas,—urging them to per- 
nit the Place des Italiens, in which is situated the 
Opéra Comique, to be rebaptized in memory of 
Boieldieu, who at present has no street in Paris. — 
Mille. Vera is said to have obtained a great suc- 
cess at Brussels in ‘Il Figlia del Reggimento.’ 

Signor Sivori is announced to re-appear, after his 
ng absence from Europe, at a short series of Pro- 
nenade Concerts which are to be given by Mr. 
Alleroft, next week, at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The Operetta by Mendelssohn, just published in 
English, entitled ‘Son and Stranger,’ to which 
alusion has been made in the Atheneum, is about 
tobeproduced at Berlin at the Opera House. Fresh, 
durming, and, above all, dramatic, as is the music 
of this work, it has hardly the proportions or the 
interest which befit a large stage,—having been 
apressly written for private performance. 

M. Maretzek’s operatic speculation in New York 
spears to have gone the way of too many operatic 
seculations,—which is, the road of ruin. In con- 
quence of this, we suppose, (for thus illogical 
ems most managerial logic,) we find the New 
York papers filled with promises of new theatres, 
gand operas, glorious artists, &c. The tide of 
American taste, there can be no question, has set 
intowards music; and some of its ‘‘ gushings” are 
ofa whimsicality which can be communicated only 
tyliteral conveyance. The following notice of a 
new Romeo, for instance, is a quotation, not a 
fibrication of ours, we assure our readers.— 

“Parodi in mustache and male attire, playing the Romeo 
toa Juliet’s first appearance, has been a novelty by which 
the Opera has profited lately. * * Great interest was felt to 
we how the vehement prima donna would make love in hose 
amd doublet, and she, at least, satisfied curiosity as to her 
probable idea of what energy is usually expected, She did 
itlikeaman. The absence of petticoats was no embarrass- 
nent to her usual locomotive unconsciousness, and, indeed, 
if her means of getting over the ground had been used to 
daylight all their lives, they could not have strided about 
with promptitude more easy and fearless. She played ad- 
ninbly,and sang with that luscious satisfyingness to the 
tar, which a ripe apricot gives to the throat in a summer 
toon. So fruity and sensuous a voice we certainly never 
lave heard, as this of Parodi. The.low notes which are so 
tumarkable, and which she seems to undervalue (as people 
fen undervalue their best gifts) , found their proper occasion 
Wider the hat and feathers of Romeo, and drew a murmur 
of delight from the audience whenever they ploughed up 
the mellow cad of adolescence for the ear of the blush- 
ing Juliet. We may add, by the way, that the mustache 
Was very becoming to Parodi’s short upper lip, though, 
Perhaps, it is hardly evangelical to admire it—the Bible 
declaring (Deuteronomy xxii. 5,) that ‘the woman shall 
‘ot wear that which pertaineth unto a man.’” 

Our London concert-rooms are deprived of an- 
ther of the ‘old familiar faces” by the recent 
death of Mr, Parry, the Welsh harpist and com- 
Poser, and the father of the best comic musical 
wtist that England has ever possessed.—A more 
amiable man than the late Mr. Parry is rarely to 

found in any profession. 











MISCELLANEA 


Berlin: Art for the People.—One of the great 
effects resulting from the World's Exhibition at Lon- 
don has already made its appearance in Germany 
—and its auther is no less a man than Peter Cor- 
nelius, It is, the plan to produce, at the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory of Berlin, a sort of majolica, 
which albeit of little cost, should still exhibit the 
highest perfection of form, colouring and painting. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, those 
periods when popular culture was, in some parts 
of Europe, at its highest acmé, the fabrication of 
majolica in Italy had been carried to the highest 
perfection. There exists a tradition that Raffaelle 
had a set of plate made for one of his mistresses, 
who kept a tavern, and that he himself furnished 
the drawings of the forms and ornamentation. That 
his pupils have not neglected to follow such example 
may be gathered from the fact, that the making of 
majolica reached a high degree of perfection at Urbino 
from 1530 to 1580.— Builder. 


Curious and costly Work of Art.—The Brussells 
Herald has the following.—A rich landholder of the 
Walloon Provinces has lately ordered from MM. De- 
paepe, Brothers, of Bruges, an artistic work which will 
take them 20 years to execute. They have received 
instructions to copy in Gothic letters ‘ L’ Imitation 
de Jésus Christ,’ by the Abbé d’Assance. This work 
will fill 670 pages, each of which will be about three- 
quarters of a yard in height by eighteen inches wide. 
They will have to execute 114 engravings, forming 
copies of the great masters of the Flemish school, 
viz. Van Eyck, Memling, Pourbus, Claessens, &c. ; 
the pages on which will be displayed the ‘Imitation 
of Jesus Christ’ will be encircled with garlands and 
other ornaments, in blue and gold. MM. Depaepe 
have already begun their immense undertaking, and 
the first year of their contract has commenced. 
The title-page alone requires several columns for the 
description. 

The Astor Library, New York.—The superin- 
tendent of this nobly-endowed institution is in this 
country for the purpose of making further purchases 
of books. The number of volumes now on the tem- 
porary shelves of the library is about 25,000, and 
when the library building in Lafayette Place is 
opened, the number will have increased to 50,000. 
* About twice this number,” says the Courier and 
Inquirer, “ will supply the great wants to meet which 
the institution was organized; and this attained 
during the few coming years, the interest of the en- 
dowment fund can, and doubtless will, be applied in 
various ways to enriching the city with literary trea- 
sures of such rarity and excellence as have heretofore 
been confined to the royally and nationally endowed 
institutions of Europe, or the libraries and cabinets 
of the wealthy and curious among the nobility of 
England.”— Weekly News. 

German Route to the Great Exhibition.—The Lon- 
don Exhibition promises to quicken the pace of the 
German railroads. It is stated on good authority 
that the directors of lines between Berlin and 
Cologne contemplate starting an express train which 
will accomplish the distance between the two cities in 
twelve hours,—the journey at present requiring from 
twenty-two to twenty-four. Ifthis train is brought 
into communication with the morning train from 
Cologne to Ostend, the journey from Berlin to 
London will be accomplished in thirty-four hours; 
at present it takes fifty-four.—Brussells Herald. 

Railway in Egypt.—Abbas Pasha has officially 
announced his intention of making a railroad between 
Cairo and Alexandria, thus bringing into close proxi- 
mity the two principal towns in Egypt—a boon of 
inestimable benefit to the country and which will give 
increased facilities to the transit to India. It is con- 
fidently expected, it is said, that the works will be 
commenced in the course of the present year, and 
under the auspices of Mr. Robert Stephenson, who 
highly approves the line. 





To Corrgsponpents.—M. C.—A Subscriber—R. E. S—A 
Reader—A Constant Subscriber—K.—D. H. C.— received. 

F. R. W.—We have no knowledge of any such society. 

8. C.—The arr t sugg d is ingenious: but, as 
being only a suggestion, and involving many questions as 
to its practicability,—we must decline printing the com- 
munication which describes it. 
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Will be ready in June, a 

ORTRAIT of J. C. ADAMS, Esq. M.A, 
ellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and P 

the Royal Astronomical Society.” A on mrerwted 

A Portrait of this distinguished Ast ng d in the 
highest style of art by Samuel Cousins, Esq. A.R.A., will be pub- 
lished early in June. 

A Subscription List, headed by His Royal Highness P: 
ALBERT and eminent Members of the Learned Bodies, is 0) en for 
further subscriptions at the residence of Thos. Mogford, Hog, 95, 

shou! 





Devonshire-street, Portland-place, to whom application 
made. Price to Subscribers— Proofs, One Guinea. 





Just ready, in thick 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 6d, a New Edition, 
y ised and corrected, of 


revi 
ALKER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY, 
’ ¥ in which all Words are arranged according to their Ter- 
minations; answering at the same time the perpese of a Pro- 
g and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language. 
London: G. Willis, Piazza, Covent-garden. 








Now ready, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 4a. 
{REEK SELECTIONS, for the Use of Junior 
Forms in Schools. 
By the Rev. LEWIS PAGE MERCIER, 
Formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford; Head Master of 
the Birmingham and Edgb Proprietary School. 
London ; James Cornish, 297, High Holborn ; Cornish, Brothers, 
Birmingham. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 2a. 6d. ; 
ETTERS to JOHN BULL, Esg., on Affairs 


a4 connected with his Landed Property, and the Persons who 
live these. 


y Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MK. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
Ina few days will be published, in post 8vo. cloth, 6a, 6d. 
0 O K W OO . 








By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With twelve Illustrations on Steel by Geornce CruixsHank. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 21a. 
N EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA 
OVER THE PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and 
GREAT SIERRA NEVADA; with a Stroll through the Dig 
gings and Ranches of that Country. 
By WILLIAM KELLY. 





(in afew days. 


In 2 thick vols. 8vo. 

G KETCHES, HISTORICAL and DESCRIP- 

WO TIVE, of the AUSTRIAN and OTTOMAN EMPIRES; 

including an Essay on the Constitution of England, and on the 

Condition of the British Empire and of Anglo-America ; with a 

concise View of the Rise and Power of Prussia; and Remarks on 

Prussia, France, and the remaining States of Europe. 

By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.P. 

(Wearly ready. 


NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS. BROWNING. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. feap. 
(ASA GUT VINDOWS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 3s. bound in “loth ; with District Map, ‘ 
coloured, 48, 6d. 
HE HAND-BOOK to the COUNTY 


COURTS; in which the various Proceedings to be adopted 
by Plaintiffs and Defendants are familiarly explained. 
By D. E. COLOMBILNE, Solicitor. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





This day, price 28. 6d. cloth, with Thlustrations, 3rd edition, 
HOUGHTS on ELECTRICITY, with Notes 
of Experiments. , 
Hydrogen obtained from Water without Oxygen. 
Oxygen obtained from Water without Hydrogen. 
By CHAKLES CHALMERS. 
Sutherland & Knox, George-street, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 





In a handsome volume, price 2. 16a. strongly half-bound in 
morocco, with gilt leaves, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Revised and qerroctes throughout; with numerous additional 
Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. 

The work isin every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheap the I 
invite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“We are now in possession of an‘ Atlas’ which comprehends 
every discovery of which the present century can boast. Not a 
village nor a rivulet rendered famous by a victory—not a single 
hamlet jotted down in the itinerary of the adventurous traveller— 
not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer co 
termine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps 
crown the whole, there is a superb index, upon the most approved 
nian, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. 

his * Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all other works of t 
kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are entrusted with 
the duty of education to accept it as their standard of correctness. 
No one, cither in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempt- 
ing to direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse 
for going astray.”-- United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W.. HUGHES. 
FRG S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography thes has as yet fale in 
° iti _ 
our way: it is at once a duty an * Prolish Journal y Bd : 








Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 
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THE ATHENZUM 














Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
— 
In crown 8vo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 28. 


I ITTLE HERBERT'S MIDSUMMER 

AYS and their ASEUSEMRN TS 5 or. VER- 
RATIONS "9 on, ORNITHOLOGY. EMILY MLIZABETIH 
WILLEMENT, Authoress of * A Catechism of Familie =aiae.’ 
a of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcenrt. 

Contents:—I. Tue Retvxn rrom Scuoot—Description of Orni- 
thology. II. (een Srrucrure or Biaps. Ili. Tae Forsaken 
Nest—Nests , and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building an IV. Tue Osrricn—The Dinornis, = 

ri — Bia —~¥ me ew 7 


land, &c. V. Birpsor Prey—The Eag 
he kinds. VI. A Visit ro rue Fanu-vano— 
Serpentis ie Poultry “irda i yal seme Brrps—The 
1X. WarexrowL—The Visit to the Menagerie—. 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to ee 





In a few days. , 
GoOMETHING on RUSKINISM ; with a 
“ VESTIBULE” in RHYME. 

By AN ARCHITECT. 

R. Hastings, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


On Monday, in grown Sr, rien & 8s. 6d. cloth, the 
t 
PILGRIMAGE to ROME. By the Rev. M. 
I ee ny gt MOUR, M.A. 
ma publishes a decree of the Sacred Con- 
Prohibiting several books. Among them 


ations ot the Pile index 
green to Rome,’ by the Rev. Hobart Seymour.” 
Times, April 2, 1851. 


Seeleys, 54, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 








his day is published, price 1 
( EMS of LATIN POETRY. With Transla- 
" tions by various Authors. To which are added, No otes and 
Illustrations. By ANDREW AMOS, Esq., Author of *The Great 
Oyer of Poisoning,’ * Notes on Fortescue de Laudibus Legum 
Angliz,’ &c. &e. 


Cambridge: John Deighton. London : J. Bain, 1, Haymarket. 





“ Miss Willement has an easy and y of at 
attention of little 7“ to her lessons on birds. and oe 
stori: Serene and anecdotes 
ttle book deals with nthe subject of Birds; and whether 
she oa the young idea on the mysteries of the farm-ya: 
carries the imagination across the desert in parense of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
the same; the attentionis kept up by variety and apposite- 
remark.”—Atheneum. 
commend the work to parents to bat into the hands of 
to induce them y to 





for the instruction 
idsummer Holidays’ 
persons of mature 





e, few of re 
mee with a good ideal they did not know. It will 
that there is just enough of ornithology to doaway with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 
too often Te yy ee 's books in those-brauches of know- 
ledge which are one ee nected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dey. technical details which tend to 
render scientific subjects aainemeing to extreme youth. The 
authoress has not only given a succinct and excellent history of 
= birds she entlonn, ut has souveved, any secnty interesting 

ting their paces’ habits.” — Weekly T 

ni we Little ——— dsummer Holtdav is aaer of Miss 

Willement’s dren. It consists of Conver- 
ions on Orn heads—Return from School 

Birds of P 


0! rds—The Fo Ostrich— 
—A Ms a | to the Farm-Yard—So 
kind —and a variet; 
wi inhal 


he Crane 
information mahal to the 
bitants ‘of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 
ven. Miss Willement’s style is familiar and pleasant, and we 
ook on her three little volumes—* The Catechism of Familiar 
T * Conversations on Zoology, and * Conversations on Orni- 
th —as essential h helps fa theedueation of child dren.” 
No Wolk Chronicle, 
Il, 

Py the same Author, 

Price 12, 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA. 


“Miss Wpiemet 17 amply proved her ability as a ete 
educational wri ¢ admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Shing, which } hes RFS Boa. etexbbeek in schools. She is 
ag ny arly happy in conveying a clear senmmpetension of her subject 
the most i mind, in concise ple descriptions. 
This is just .e book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 

k attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly writte e most cordially recommend it to the 

hers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 

refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks : 
* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their beaks < etady. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
encouragemen' ere the matter is entertaining,—something 
they can iirustrate - themselves, and apply tothe habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly es t of conversa- 
tior as is comnpanibie with the rammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have i writ n the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
rms in f the different subjects: considering that as 
children ae at one tae or another, learn both to pronounce 
m, the oenet they are familiar with them the 

better they will suoceed in both.’ "— Hood's Magazine. 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. ion he and p oeeree —qualities of essential importance. 
Legend, ere com has done good service. In fact, this kind 

would be useless without it.”— Weekly Times. 
“ This is a very brit ghtful little book for young persons...... T 

is simple, but correct and expressive: and occa- 
stonally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the ee and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such term: en at the end of each 
‘Conversation.’ The work is itiestee t “g some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it jsorms a desirable addition to the school 
library. ”— Norfolk Chronicle, 


In. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Wii tines CATECHISM of FAMI- 


LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 

the Pr and Im aprovement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 

‘rincipal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
vate Families. Price 38. 


ae contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
.” — Atheneum, 


compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 

id's Weekly Newspaper. 
useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
on of the meaning of the most difficult words 

occurrin, each answer at the end of it.. he work, 
withoubtines Fae ince explanations, is copious, accurate explicit, 
and well oarcealated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be smpresaiy e, With instruction that shall be perma- 
nent. — Hood's Magazin 
* It contains descriptions—consiae, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
ult may obtain comential and necessary information from its 
'— Norfolk Chron 

“We confidentl recommend it to all who are intrusted with the 
education of children.”—Jpswich ~— ess. 
“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten- 

tion of parents and tutors.”—Esser Standard, 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


“A novel and v 
so ate is the a 





FIFTY ITALIAN OPERAS, 2s, EACH. 
FIVE DITTO, 4s. EACH. 
All full Music size. 
HE PIANISTA contains the Music for Piano- 
forte of the following Operas, viz. :—Le Prophete, 4s. i 4 
tavus, 2s. Euryanthe, 2s. a 2s. Sonnambu 
Figlia, 2a Lucia, 42. uguenots, 4¢. Midsummer Nights 
Dream, 28. Norma, 2s. ; ond Forty other Operas, 2s. each. Any 
Seis cones, a specimen for 30 stamps ; or any three Nos. post free 
or 
Offices, 67, Paternoster-row; and 164, Argyle-street, 
bee 
* Be particular to roy the Pranista Epition of these Operas 
ant Bookselle e London Music-Publishers attempt 
to substitute their Stions at six or eight times the price.— 
Catalogues grat is. mene 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Invitation ; Caprice. 
- Sans Souci; Romance. 
. Silva; Fant. 

Marche de Pélerins. 
- Marche Dramatique. 
Un Jour d’Ete—Etude. 
Kossuth Indulo. 
Carlo Dolce. 
Inquiétude et Bonheur. 
Carnaval de Venise. 
Cradle Song; by Osborne. 
by ditto. 





3. FRADEL ...... 
5. ANDRE . ose 
6. Ravixa | 
7. BLUMENFEST .. 
8. BLUMENFEST .........-.- 
OO rr 

11, MBNDBLSSOHN..........+. 
12. MENDELSSOHN.... ......+- First Violet ; 

T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street. 
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VALID and NHEALTHY Liv LIVES, and for 


Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J: =" lew ow Las 
Deprty-Chairman—Charles 


ADVANTAGES scenes a THE 

Low Premiums for every year of _ 

Ascenpinc ScaLes, com rates, 

ALrTeRrNaTive. One-third of we nse fn lent at 4 per cent, 

Inva.ips insured at rates adapted to circums' 

a AND MiLiTaRy OFFICERS: —— en for 

No references requi 
and habits, who shall 7 
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ASYLUM, 
reduced 
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CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chairman, 


Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. De; 

ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
MUTUAL SYSTE 

bing Bi OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every 

The sum of 274,0001. was added to _—— at the last Division, 
p= ame poaeyens an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums pa’ 

‘Aaverenes Fund exceds 1,000,000. Income 180,0002. per Annum. 
Society. granted on such’ Policies as are purchaseable by the 

For varticulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secre’ 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 

y-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J.Humphery, . Ald. M.P, 
William ay Esq. ngleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, E! Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Cam mpiin, bisa | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq 

Auditors— Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 

r. J 2, Finsbury-square,’ 
Surgeon—W. Goulet: Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actua Professor Hall, M.A. of King 's College. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed nie ay Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and an income of 74,0001, a year, arising from 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons cesuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch — payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned ach Policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the oes i principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offe any other office, —for 
where the object te nod least —— Ba os the payment of a 

in sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 








George Holt, 
John Hore, Esq. 


he 
Claims p 
Policies not ae = oo on the 
Full Prospectuses ma; 
Company as above, or ete! Za its. ‘Agents i in 


‘THE —— and LONDON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 

Saggueees by Acts of Parliant eat 

Offices—8 and 10, Water see. Liverpool; 20 and 2, rr 


Trustees. 
Sir Thomas Bernard pmb Bart. M.P.; Adam 


DON FIRS 


E 
Henry Thompson, Esa, Todgeon, By, 


Directors IVE ITO 
Chairman—WILLIAM NICOL, Esq, 
Chairmen. 
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Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
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Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
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inte, 
LIAM EWAR 


Chairman—W IL 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE PRED: YO 


Sir W. De Bathe, Bart. 
William Brown, Esq. M.P. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. 
Frederick Harrison. 
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Hoss De Mangies, Pa. MP. 
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emanate not depende: 
— the Policy is 


CONSTITUTION. 


Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely inguni 
ee Coloni: al Insurshoes effected. 


Premiums asin _ established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


on_ Profits, declared 
effected. - 
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sions, and other 
facilities are 
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Premiums to Assure £100. Ww hole Term, 


One Year. /Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits. 
oi 8 | £019 1 | £115 10 £111 10 
127 25 5 207 
5 3 
50 1 “41 
60 324) 612 9 6 010 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
as adebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
Loans upon approved securit; 
The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
& quarter before 2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 
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ied to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist 


aan > as seers 





Assured. 


Time seomnal to » Policy | * 


m added |Sum added 
to a 
inl 


b= 





£5,000 
® 000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
500 
500 
500 


a> yes: 10 mathe. £683 6 8 £78 10 
r 


3 years 
7 years 
1 year 

12 years 
4 years 
1 year 


£5,470 16 Baa $ 


112 10 


0 
0 

ido 0 “o| 157 10 0 
157 10 0 

0 

0 

0 


Perse 

esis] 
we Ssee 
Scheer 


e 22 10 

50 0 78 15 

ee ee 45 0 
u 50 


s 
3 
= 








The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, wes 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on applies 
the Resident Director, 8, Mall, 


8 
7 
7 


aterloo-place, Pall M 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


E OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Sencar ead Mut 
ie ik BFoUR-ELE 1890, frie to their conti bue 


hi in 

ae A Pa 
yey 2 ae other. yeaah atten, 
fully protected from an ample guaran- 
ition ud, the eae fun ‘derived from the 








meni CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
reen, Dublin ; and 





U N T7NION 

= -street, London ; Col 
Cornhill = Gronesoerstzewt. Hambu 

t -D. 
LIFE—Reduced Rates for’ Young on and, Middle. — with the 
y in existence for to Policies 

The last Bonus (843) gave ADDITIONS ss Pp cies varying from 
sto 7 per Cenk ¢ on the {7 v y Premiums 
ig ee, Rates wi! 


f ¥ Premium may be paid until death. 
eras —a- f Premium, and half: 
ce 


ical Fees allowed. 
‘fa ipso kances at the usnal yates. and PROFITS re- 
taken out for — rm yess pt payment. 
raed rch WIS, Secretary. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, Sante. 
Life Assurances of very description can be effected with this 


f the last division of profits is shown in the following 
table, rch exhibits the additions made to the sums assured under 


tyearly 





PIANOFORTES, TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS EACH. 


[PALMAINE ¢ & CO.'s ROYAL PIANO- 
FORTES, in six of the choicest woods, every instrument 
warranted.— D’'ALMAINE & CO. (Established 1785), 20, Soho- 
square; who have just pas Gratis and Postage Free, ‘ Ob- 

‘urchase, and 


ons on the hoice, P 
Tuning of Pianofortes.’ 


i -SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
-laid Note Pa =  stuires, f ret get Large size ditto, 5 
uires for ie: Plain wa er 100, Best Sealing 
ax, 14 sticks for 1s. for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 4, ection of Dressing Cases, 
berm and Travelling Cases, Wo x + Bakr Or. Pozss, 
Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &., at K- 
nt Sari New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. aden 


free. 
crest Ries de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or ls. 
per case of ae  Tottles, 





a be MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 
SUCHE tocnmicica in Caletoenedte. 2 of the beet 
are and contain an ample asso: —_< 
= ion ofg _ yy prices fer om FL 
rd-street, pear Hyde Poke 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES &CLOCKS- 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct eppeint- 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. 
ror of Russia, most solicits 1 i the Lys an 
ofh Bs and CLOG LOCKS, 





i 
of WATC 


improvements. 
mica] charges. Ladies" d Watches. with 


jewelledin 

four holes, 8 guineas. ye with ssid dia. jer dials, 10 

guineas. Youths’ bye a 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 

stantial and | pogurate Toy ty td 4 ‘Watches, jewelled in four hole, 
guineas.— tran: Cockspur-street, and 

Royal Exchange (Clock iow Area). = 





HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 

assorted STOCK of CHANPSL ERS, of British manufac- 

ture, isat the Falcon Glass Works, H lland- Blackfriars. 

APSLEY P ge & CO. solicit an inspection of quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: oe) new glass of the 

most pellucid ch character, and no foreign Grogs be ing used in their 

= a y may be viewed the first four days of 

e week. 


LKINGT C O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
RARCr Ae SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
Beg respectfully to call attention t to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT OTREET. . 
is) MOORGATESTRERT, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, real BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the mosey of § of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by 's process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, ae such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz, “ E. & Co. under a crown. 

Estimates, Drawi and Prices cont Gone by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. “ 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
icce  senaonts the most exquisite relish to oh, ep 
d ravies, Game, Soup, 
ond ‘ty ioe its Solo ann tected — he the stomach 
to perfectly die Goon | the fi 
this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 


safe 
Bold by he Proprietors, Luna & Pranixs, 6, Vere-strect, Oxford- 
street, pas and 68, Broad- Wort and also by 
Messrs. ead ate Messrs. Crosse & Black well and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and cipal 
a coo inst imitations, that thi f “Lea 
‘o guard mi see t aa 
& Perrine’ are span the label and patent cap of the bottle. . 


QASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
repared from the nut ofthe Saseatras tee! ‘Tile Chocolate oo 
uliar virtues —_ Sassafras apy has been 


+. r (which faery oeerl to tne 
‘Dreakfast 


grateful to the 
to 








e pec 
long ve eld j in 
perties. 
stomach) 
ote 


grea’ m for i 
The aromatic quality 
most invalids require 





' _ bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 


Sums Annual 
Premi: 


| Addition to 
um. |Sum Assured. 











compared with the premiums paid, will be 
as 69 per cent. upon them. 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


pamiLy ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 





Directors. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
J — _ Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

levis Burroughs. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichelter, Esq. Letenes Ouseley. 


ienderson. or er. 
Ui unouche, Esq. J cohua Walker, Esq. 


Tay peront. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
leans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life niterests 
md Reversions. 


INDIA BRANCH. 





ig Eclisten 
ferred A ities, and cutta, 
Bombay, to members of the Civil and ‘Miltary Ser. 
Lr others. Parties calling at will be furnished 
pertenlars, to which the attention of Parents and 
fadians ot Y Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


provipENT LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH : 2, ora sreeanen BUILDINGS. 
Policy Holders’ ey —t, 


Annual a, £150,000. 
Claims pai 


BRnde 








»192,81 
Declared, £743,0 
d since the establishment of the Office, £2,001, 150, 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
The Rev. J James Sherman, Cigeae, 
e Churchill 


iW r, Esq. 
Apsley Peliatt, "Esq. 
Geenne a d § 
Frederick 8 
noe Henry. 3 Stone, Esq. 
sq. Capt. William hn Williams 
eaumont hy) Managing t. 
8.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
gp tS 


MIUBTEEN TWENTIETHS OF OF THE SROPITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG LONG THE INSURE. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the ee of 
Bonuses. 


Picien—J chu Mise 





|Bonuses added subse- 
Original Premium. apenti te be further 
creased annually. 


ILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS, voles Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 

na. e. Pee the Bank, have xecomny several new and 

conn’ pot tterns of TEA and COFFE SERVICES of novel and 

egant anim, and of the highest finish. The following have been 
—- 


The Portland Pattern, tastefully, The Louis-Quatorze Pattern, 
—_— ved. ri chased. 

Strong Silver Tea-pot as " ° Sreng. ae Ling £15 4 0 

Di Basin, gilt ‘itto Si 


‘itte Sugar 8 56 
Ditto Cream Ewer, silt i : b Dit, Orem ~o alt 5180 
Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 16 16 0 | Ditto Coffee Pot .. - 17170 


£42 £47 1 
The Guide to the extensive Stock pe the show-rooms contains ihe 
wei r- and descriptions of Si! of London manufacture, 
wit Y= information respect: a Sheffield or Electr 
had gratis, or will 


Ware, illustrated with engravings. It may be 
free, on application.— A.B SAVORY k SONS, 
Cornhill, the 


be forward . post 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, London, opposite 





SEALING WAX SUPERSEDED. 


BROOKss LIQUID CEMENT, applied to 

pM an pave , will, iewith onee ary, ba sy 

any n it withou! paper. 

The C Cement is also well adi ‘adapted "pe 4-4 of the nemerons eee 

for — Gum Arabic is 

ount of tenacity, 

oan oft le rs even if left un nages on 

is composition may stam) it 
Tnitinls, Rt 1a, per 100, of JR. BROOKS. Wholesale | 
Vere-street, Oxford-street, London. 
The Cement is sold in Bottles, price 1s. each. 


OSS OF TEETH —A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Surgery it, intro- 
cue Mr. HOWARD, of 17, NEW DEScRIPT dan : it 
the production of an catirely 8 EY DESC IPTION ON of AR ARTI- 
Fiet L TEETH, fixed withou' tures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth as not to ate "distinguished from 
the originals ny © the closest observer. They will never change 
and = d will Ay Sy very ange or to any teeth ever 
This meth does not require the extraction of any 

Mest -y ®-. or —~; 7 F-) o) on, and will support and 
oose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 

mo od a is of importance to many 

and those rested in it should avail themselves 
oF Mr. oward’s NEW D DISCOVERY. 


HE TEETH and BREATH —<A J set hd 


Teeth ever insures favourable im 
servation is of the utmost im 


oyed, possesses a much 
and will ke bee "it for use for a great 
CO) ited with 


ioner, 16, 








the various pre ine offe: 
ODONTO, = EA 

capability of cmbeltishin 
the latest period of life. 
coneuetions, > mpart a pearl- 
surface, re! c spots Sof incipient i thet 
red, and ‘thus, ‘ix the on firmly 
aromatic i im: 

28. 9d. per box. ‘Bow ware of 


Price 

article hhas the words ‘A. RO 

es . engraved on the Government stamp affixed on each Sold 
by them and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH —— and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the im advan of searching thoroughly into 
— divisions of thet —" fand cleaning them in the most effectual 
an 


for the purpose, ROWLANDS 
L DENTIFRICE, —— 8 a in -~ 
purifying, a carving t e tee 
Te will be ted tt to eradica il tartar a 
-like whiteness to > the enamelled 
render the gums firm -_ 
eir sockets ; and from i 
purity to the breath. 
urious os inatajions, The — 
LAND & SONS, 20, 











£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 
33 19 2 ditto | 23117 8 
34 16 10 ditto | 114 18 10 








——_Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. _ 
| Sum Total with Additions, 
Date. | Insured. to be further increased. 
| £982 12 1 £1882 19 1 
| 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3558 cele 8 8508 17 8 
and fu! 1 
. 


Bonuses 
added. 





oH 
Poon 
1820 





oil a =r 
the A of the Office, in al the ee wi the 
te age othe oi ty Branch, and at the head Ufiice, No. 


manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,ls. An improved Clothes Brush, aes cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the fines’ tnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. esh Brushesof 
improv uated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act inthe most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and R ne eee / by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all 1 intermediate parties’ a wy and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the aLEY & of agenu uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLE 5 oe. 's cae Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from H: 





Caution.—Beware of the words From or ‘Metealfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 





DER, 28. per box. 


flatulence, and in spasmodic 
vecommmen dod. aed Bold pon ‘ne rice 48. 
appointed Agen ta, Chemist’ and others. NHL gro al vA 
Agents, cee Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. — 


HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 


His original and exquisite Preparation, com- 


bining, in an Oar degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
red under the most 


fine aroma of the fs prepa ost able Home- 
opathic advice, with i mai kill and ex of TA 
BROTHERS, the inventors. A delicious 
toall; itis a most essential 
to those under 
appetite, wi te 
aome It is purifying to Ge" blood, soothing and 
ryous m, lubris to the alimentary 
at the pane time, WOTHELES cm and refreshin; ening. 


anni 8 confiden pariso 
ay Be so-ealled H: ny calle compariaon _ J 
Hal will nutioe. Obeerve, particularly, upon 


me public. r. — “he 
each pa 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose 7 their Menu over other males arise from the paramount 
pa Bape matured Judgment in Selection. and sail in reparati 
euabling them to er ovary kind of plain and fancy ¥ a 
COA “AND CHOCOLATE, 
s both quality and price, upon unequalled terms. Theyare 
inventors and exclusive of the 
SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the lnthesioctnaeyenaenteD by the Facult; to Invalids, Con- 
and I —~ poe asy of jon, 
of we. and coffee 
r a late evening. 








44 





and being free from the eng himent afer ta 
makes it a most desirable 
A canes of these ave 

standard Pre parations, whic which in WiLL KEEP GOOD IN 

CL IMATE, caratade wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 

, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, ‘Tea rs, and 


UTION.—To prevent dienppeintment, see that the name 
“Paylor Brothers” is = every pace re bet — Ey many vile and 
noxious % of the IE sy DIET ETIC CUCOAS, 
calculated to bring Cocoa into disrepute. 


u 
Thes 
ANY 
LANE 
po 





HARACTER FROM HAN DWRITING—. 
Mr. wenees. aa  Ganas Cossnen ESTMIN: 
continues, with grea to DELINEATE THE CHA 
TER OF IND VIDUALS ‘Ss FROM M THEIR HANDWRITING. 
All pesvene Gostvous cs testing his Art are tae RO forward a 
specimen of their ordina: ting, together dae ling 
stamps, and a mention of their age, to the above address. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, — Preservi Se SKIN, and ingiving it a 
looming and charming appearance, ing at once ce & Mm: t 
Tfume and delightful cosmetic. It ill’ complete! 
sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render = x 80! — and free from dryness, aout, &e., 
clear it fro umour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its mse only fora short time, the will become a con: 
tinue soft and smoot! e complexion rfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles. peice te — h di tions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS a 


certai: 

m Mr. F. Turner, 
tA Holloway. 
you of the wonde 
Ointment and Pills: wy wife suffe for more than six months 
from a a sore breast, and which her medical attendant 
found impossible to heal She then tried _s maticinns, which 
in a little more than a month have effected a ‘radi 
cure, to the astonishment of the many persons Soy saw in whatan 
awful state it had been.”—Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor 





remove ian, 








your 4c . 





Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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OTICE.—Tue Seconp Epition or MAJOR 

HERBERT EDWARDES’ YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 

FRONTIER 1s Now Reapy, and can be had of all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 36s. 
“ The most important ‘and most interesting publication that has 
lately issued from the press.”—John Bull, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
=— in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


his day is published, 
KETCHES of the POETICAL LITERA- 


TURE of the PAST HALF CENTURY. In Six Lectures, 
delivered at the Edinborst, 9 nhlosoptical o— 





In Ties 8vo. (pp. 330,) price 5a. 
__ William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. — 

I ES EDIFICES de ROME, par 
LETAROUILLY.—This Work is now complete to ‘the end 
of the 2nd volume, and may be had of Mr. Weave, No. 59, High 
Holborn. Livraisons to compact the numerous incomplete 2 
sold in England can now perfected, by application to Mr. 
Wea te, who is charged with this business. 





Now ready, 


I, 
HE ELEMENTS of the GOSPEL HAR- 
MONY, with an Appendix containing a Catena on Inspi ra- 
tion from the Aute-Nicene Fathers. By B. F. WESTCOT', 
Fellow of Trinity College. Crown svo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES ‘DE CORONA. The 
Greek Text, with English Explanatory Notes. y B. 
} M.A. Fellow of King’s College, el 

‘0. 5a. 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: : George Bell. 


BAYING THE STAG. 
his day is published, a fine Mezzotint Print, 

AYING THE STAG, from the Original Pic- 
ure painted by Mr. F. TAYLER, and Engraved in the 
highest st 1 of Artby Mr. S. W. REYNOLDS._ Size vagy 32 

y 234 inches. Artist Proofs, 6l. 63. Proofs, 41. 48. Prints, 1.1 
poem published by 8S. & J. Fuller, at their Gallery wd 

Arts, 34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 

=: er Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the 

e: as also of the Epistle to the Romans. By ERMAN 

HEINFE ETTER, Author of 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” Price 28. 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


Crown 











NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 


HE PROGRESS of THOUGHT adapted to 
WORDS and LANGUAGE. With a pesetptien of the 
Relational and Differential Machines. Price 


Longman & Co. elles 
NEW EDITION OF MR. PALMER’S LETTERS ON 
ROMANISM. 
Nearly ready,in a Pocket Volume, a New Edition, revised, of 
ETT on some of the RS of 
PomANisé, in CONTROVERSY with NICHOLAS 
WISEMAN, 
y WILLIAM PALMER, M.A 
Prebendary of Sarum, and Vicar of W Litchureb Canonicorum. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD'S SELECT PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES, WITH 
met — 











* Rules for | my ha the Sense 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ‘No. CXC., 
will be published on TUESDAY next. 
CONTENTS. 

I. ENGLAND AS IT Is. 
II. SALMON FISHERIES. 
IIL SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
IV. LAMANISM IN TARTARY AND THIBET. 
. VICTOR COUSIN. 
VL SPAIN AND SPANISH POLITICS. 
VII. SHALL WE RETAIN OUR COLONIES? 
VIII. THE DEFEAT OF ITALY. 
1X. ULTRAMONTANE DOUBTs. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVI. 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. POULTRY LITERATURE. 
Il. WOMEN IN FRANCE—MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
Ill. JULIUS CHSAR—MERIVALE’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
IV. THE REPUBLIC IN THE KIN COACHES. 
V. SANITARY MOVEMENT—CENTRALIZATION, 
Vl. LIVES OF CALVIN. By DYER, &c. 
VII. LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES. 
Vill. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








No. XIV APRIL, 1851, price 3s. 6d. 


J OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 


Contents. 

The Closing Scene. 

The Mental Aspect of Epidemics. 

Medical Jurisprudence Me Insanity. 

German Psychological Literature. 

yo nf of Spirits. 

from Bethle' 

Sar Anatomy of the a srain i in Insanity. 

The Last Sentiments of Suicides. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and County and Private 
Lunatic Asylums. 

Insanity from solitary and separate Confinement; also, Mor- 
tality in Lunatic Asylums, 

. On the promaestery Symptoms of Cerebral Disease. 

2. On Nervou 

LA Paychele ical Problem (?). 

Bethlehem Hospital (with an Engraving 

Evidence of a Lunatic, taken in a on ‘of Manslaughter in a 
‘Lunatic Asylum. 

3 — Will Case, involving the Question of Mental 


MEDI- 


oer 


stactein i 
Seeee 5S 


~ 
i 


7. Liablity. ¥ a Lunatic’s Estate for Necessaries supplied to the 
uunatic, 
Reviews, &e. 


London: John Churchill, Princes: street, Soho. 


Now ready, price 2d., No. I. a Weekly Journal, 


HE LOOKER-ON: a RECORD of the 

. LITERARY, ARTISTIC, and SCIENTIFIC WORLD, 
suited for Family reading. 

The proprietors of ‘The Looker-On’ propose to give, in a more 

po ular form and at a cheaper rate, such matter as has hitherto 

nly appeared in the first-class literary journals; thus in each 

wamber will be found, a Popular Essay—an Original Tale—an 


| Analytical Review of the last New Books—an independent Critique 


of the Play or Opera of the day—an Original Poem—Notes and 


| Queries for the Curious and Inguiring— a Letter containing the 


HE PHILOCT ET! ES ‘of SOPHOCLES, with | 


Ene Notes. Translated to the German of F. W. 
SCHN EIDEWIN. by the Rev. KR. PAUL, M.A., and edited by 
e Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., "ector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridg 
Rivingtons, & St. Paul's Saino and Waterloo- penne, : 
fw ay be had, uniformly printed and edited 
The AJAX of SOPHOCLES, with English 
Notes. 32. 


MR. ARNOLD'S SEQUEL = 
OK. 





HENRY'S FIRST LATIN 


2mo. price b oe Fifth Edition of 
SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL | 
z qeamuss. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First 
ATIN 
By the Tiev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. ined 8 Churchyard. es Wateriee: place ; 
whom may be had, b: ame Autho: 
1. HENRY'S: FIRST LAT iN BOOK. Ninth 
Tatien. 12mo. 38. a 
2. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitation Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Edition. 48. 


Sust published, i in 8vo. cloth lettered, 3s.; post free, 33. 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few Obser- 
vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive 
experience in the treatment “3 Caeas - rte with some Remarks 
on the Use and : 5 Cs H 
By HARD 'D paws SON, 


M.D. 
Extra Licentiate z cy Royal College of Phy sicians. London; 
ember of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A 

new invention connected with Dental Surgery has been 
introduced by Mr. Howard, concietiog © of an ontively. new descrip- 
tion of Artificial Teeth, fixed b: y SELF-ADHESION, combining 
Capillary Attraction and Atmospheric Pressure, without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or 
any painful operation. The invention is of importance to many 
ss. and those who are interested in it should read this 


London: Simpkin J & Marshall, and all Booksellers ; or sent free 
to any address if 36 stamps are sent to the Author, Thomas 
— Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, 

on. 





Chit-Chat of the Parisian World—Pen and Ink Pictures. Also 
the Gossip of the Scientific, Artistic, Dramatic, Musical, and Lite- 
vary World. 

The aim of ‘The Looker-On’ is to combine amusement with in- 
formation without throwing aside that high moral tone so neces- 


sary in a Family Journal. 

THE GOWNSMAN of ALL SOULS: a 
Legend of Oxford, will-be published weekly in this Journal. 

A Specimen Numbe Tr, 16 pages large 8vo. price 2d., will be sent 
| free by post on receipt of four postage stamps by the Publisher, 
| John Lofts, 368, Strand, London. 





PRINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


TIVHE PARLOUR MAGAZINE of the LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL NATIONS will be published on the 
2ist of April for the 3rd of May. To be continued weekly, price 
2d. It will be the largest and the cheapest of the weekl aga- 
zines. The first Number will be a double one at the single price. 
One half hot it will be devoted to an a west a 10W 
TO ENJOY LONDON DURING THE EXHIBITION. A 
beautiful Stee: Excravine will be given with the ye 
London: Printed in the Crystal Palace, and published by 
Houlston & Stoneman ; and Booksellers everywhere. — 


This day’ is published, price 68. 6d. 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1851. Among the paiitions for 
he present year will be found the Examination Papers of the 
aud Natural Sciences ‘I'riposes. 
c seeaihaiiion John Celeee. Sold in London by L ongman & Co.; 
. & J. Rivington; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; John 
Parke r; George Bell; and 7 Deighton & Laughton, Liverpool. 





MESSRS. HOPE & CO.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 
a Story of Gilsland Spa and 


other Tales. By Mrs. GORDON. Author of* Kingsconnel,’ 


USGRAVE: 


ke. 2vols. Ready at all the Libraries. 

“The whole Tale is bes autifully told, and will, without doubt, 
add to the reputation the authoress of * Kingsconnel’ and * The 
Falconers’ has so ably earned.”— Weekly Dispatch, 

Musgrave’ is a Tale above the ordinary rank.”—Aflaa. 

” * Musgrave’ is an interesting story. The legend of an Old 
House abounds in powerful descriptions, and Elmsley Hall is of 
thrilling interest.”—Cvit 


9 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RIFLEMAN’S 
WIFE at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. 1 vol. 
78. 6d. Ready at all the Libraries. 
“A lively and agreeable writer.”—Critic. 
“ This is a readable book.”— Atlas, 
London: Hope & Co. Publishers, ‘ Statesman’s Portfolio’ Office, 
16, Great Marlborough-strect. 





T HE BISHOP of EXETER’S PAsTopir 
LETTER to his CLERGY, will be published on MONDay, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, , price Halfa-Crown, 
ELGRAVI4., 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park- corner. 


————__ 





THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, . 
Nearly ready, Second Edition, Syo, 


ITURGLZ BRITANNICA, or the Several 
Editions of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, from its Compilation tei tt 
Revision, together with the LITURGY, set forth forthe Use 
ae 0. rr 
ah arranged to show their reg Tespectire 
By WILLIAM KEELING, B.D., Rector of Bs 
late Fellow of St. John’ 's College, ¢ ambridet 
William Pickering, London ; J. Deighton, Cambridge 


Suful ak; 





Just “published, a New Edition, 8vo. th fro 
Jomo,” engraved by Robinson, care frontiapiee, * Ea 
cino, 98. 
F the IMITATION of JESUS CHRIsT 
Translated from the Latin Oricinal, ascrib; 
Kempis. By T. F. DIBDIN. DD.” © Tommi 
William Pickering, 177, ‘Piccadilly. 


& Painting by on 





Just published, a New Edition, 2imo. price 5a, of 


” EMPIS.—DE 2a ean CHRISTI, 

et contemptu Mundi, omnium 

Libri IV. Codex De  Aavecntes Seculi xii, 
CHARLES BUTL Ek 

in ‘Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


EBSTER’ S ROYAL RED BOOK fi for 
APRIL, 1851, is NOW READY ted t 
Time. Price 3s. ; or elegantly bound in sed rrehng aaa 


Webster & Co. 60, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


APS AND ATLASES of the Soczery pop 


THe Dirrvusion or Uservut Kyow tener, publi 
C. Knight, 90, Fleet-street. published by 


ATLAS COMPLETE, with Index, 212 
lain, in 1 volume, half morocco or russia, 6l. 73. Coloured, 1 yol 
alf morocco or russia, 9/. 14s. 


LIBRARY ATLAS, 161 Maps, 1 volume, plain, 
51. 53.; coloured, 71. 73. 

FAMILY ATLAS, 
coloured, 22. 163. 


SCHOOL ATLAS, Mopern and Anycteyt, 3) 
Maps, plain, 1/. 38. ; coloured, 1/. 13s. 


OUTLINE MAPS, for LEARNERS, Part L, 
12 Maps, 4s.; P&rt II., 8 Maps, 38 


SINGLE MAPS, plain, 6d. each ; coloured, 94 
MAP OF LONDON, for the convenience of 


Surens tothe Exuisition, plain, 1s. ; coloured, 1s. 6d.; boundin 


ae with anita, 





54 Maps, plain, 2/. 2s, 


The whole of the Maps are corrected to the present time, ands 
Prospectus, with full particulars, will boll Sowennee post-free on 
application to the Publisher, 90, Fleet-s 


In Two volumes, post Svo. price 21s. witha Map and other 
5 Illustrations, 
TOTES on NORTH AMERICA: AGRI 
CULTURAL, ECONOMICAL, and SOCAL, 
By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E. &e. 
Author Of Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,’ &. 
“These two ample volumes are a proof of the advantage of a 
pursuit, and skill in it, toa traveller who writes a 
sides a vast mass of information connected with the agriculture of 
America, the volumes contain much useful advice respecting emi 
gration.”— Spectator. 
William Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 
Ina eee: | Lcsee volume, medium 8vo. price 10s. 6d. illu 
by 336 Engravings on W. 


A CYCLOP DIA of BIBLICAL 


LITERATURE.* 
By JOHN KITrO. D.D. F.S A. 
Author of the * Pictorial Bible,’ &c. 

This work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the 
great body of the religious public. To Parents, to Su 
Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either gh 
occasionally, in the snpertant business of Biblical Edu 
volume is as the most valuab! = 
dium of ‘Bible Knowledge for the People which has ever appeared 
in this country. 








Also, lately published, in 2 vols. price 32. illustrated by 54 En 
CYCLOPADIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE.* ee 
Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, 
and American, whose initials are affixed to their respective Cot 
“Among the contributors are to be recognised the names hag 
of the most distinguished Biblical Scholars, both British 
peedia’ surpasses every Biblical Dicti mary which has preceded 
and that it leaves nothing to be de sired in such a work reich ea 
archssology, and hysical science of the Bi 
Torne’s in troduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co. ;' and Hamilton, Adams & Co. Londot 
* A T rospectus and Specimen of both Works will be sent, pot 


gravings on W ood, besides ¥ aps, and Views on Steel, 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. &c. 
tributions. 
Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to says — this * ine 
throw light on the criticism, inte rotation, history, geography, 
Adam e Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co.; a 
paid, tc any post-paid application to the Edinburgh Publi 





the 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, oo Ormond-street, iB 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s One 
Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew, vnthesnideounty aa 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, V Vellington-street 
[othessidosanty. Publisher,at No.14 in Wellington-street af 
said; and sold aval all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agen! 4 
Scettanp, Mess Bradfute, Edinburgh; fon aE! 
Mr. Jehu Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, April 12, 1851. 
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